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WHO BUILT THE ARCH OF CONSTANTINE? 


IV. Tue MeEpAtuions or Domitian ! 


IN THE papers thus far published on the arch, after the intro- 
ductory paper in which I sought to prove that it was built by 
Domitian (87—96 a.p.), I studied some of the sculptures that were 
added to the original arch during the third and fourth centuries; 
either by cutting them in the Domitianic masonry, as was the 
case with the triumphal frieze across the east and west ends, or 
by transferring them bodily to the arch from some other struc- 
ture, as was the case with the attic reliefs and the friezes on the 
north fagade, or else by carving them expressly for the arch and 
inserting them, as in the case of two medallions of the east and 
west ends, and the spandrel figures. 

In the present paper I shall attack the even more fundamental 
subject of sculptures which I attribute to the original decoration 
of the arch, and therefore to the reign of Domitian himself. 
While my general thesis cannot be said to stand or fall by this 
test, it will be greatly strengthened if I am able to show that 
sculptures generally conceded to belong, by their artistic qualities, 
to the time of Domitian, are so related to the structure of the 
arch as to make it seem almost or entirely certain that they 
formed part of the original construction; and also that they and 
their surroundings were afterward modified during the changes 
to which the arch was subjected before and during the time of 
Constantine, in such a way as to add to the probability that they 
were there already, before these changes took place. 

Such sculptures I believe to be the eight medallions of the 
two main facades, and the four keystones of the minor arcades, 
only one of which, however, has escaped more or less complete 
destruction. 

The eight medallions are in two groups: those in Figure 1 
are the group on the south facade; in Figure 2 are those on the 

1See A.J.A. XVI, 1912, pp. 368 ff., XVII, 1913, pp. 487 ff., and XIX, 
1915, pp. 1 ff. 
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north fagade. Any apparent differences are due to the different 
weathering and light. Their average diameter is ca. 2.35 m., 
and they are carved in a single slab of marble. They are grouped 
in pairs over each of the minor openings of the arch in a panel; 
Figure 3 will show how they were connected with the decorative 
scheme. 


Figure 1.—Mepa.iions oN THE South FacapE OF THE ARCH OF CoN- 
STANTINE (from Mrs. Strong, Roman Sculpture) 


These eight medallions have attracted more attention and 
admiration than any of the other reliefs, not only on account 
of their artistic merit, but from the mystery that surrounds them. 
There is a unity of theme running through all of them; it is the 
hunting exploits of some emperor. Who this emperor was 
cannot be proved, but I believe him to be Domitian. The 
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scenes were so harmlessly impersonal that it was not felt neces- 
sary to destroy them when the arch was dismantled after Domi- 
tian’s death. The changing of one of the imperial heads into a 
portrait of another emperor, conjectured by different critics 
to be Claudius Gothicus or Carus or Philip,! and of another 
original imperial head into one supposed to be Carinus or Con- 


Figure 2.—MEDALLIONS ON THE NortTH Facape oF THE ARCH OF CoNn- 
STANTINE (from Mrs. Strong, Roman Sculpture) 


stantius Chlorus,? has puzzled recent critics who vary in their 


1 This is the Sacrifice to Hercules (N. 4), where the imperial head is so 
evidently recut away from the sacrificial headdress, - 

2 The Sacrifice to Apollo (N. 2), which is not really a sacrifice, as the head 
is not veiled. It is probable that the original head was veiled and that in the 
recutting the drapery was cut away. 
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identifications. Another interesting change of the same class 
is the complete substitution (not recutting) of a head of Con- 
stantine for that of the original emperor.' In all four of these 
south medallions the emperor’s head is enclosed in a circular 
nimbus,? a rare official Roman case of the recognition of the Sun- 
cult as the religion of the state, analogous to the recognition of 
the Mithraic cult by Diocletian in the base of his Memorial 
Column to which I recently called attention in this JouRNAL 
(XVIII, 1914, pp. 146 ff.), where Mithra himself has the nimbus, 
not, in this case, a simple but a rayed circle. Recent studies 
have made it abundantly clear that, for several years after the 
time when the Arch of Constantine was remodelled and dedicated 
to him, Constantine was officially regarded as a Sun worshipper. 

The imperial heads in the four medallions on the opposite 
or south fagade present quite a different puzzle. Only in one 
‘ase is the head at all preserved—in the Sacrifice to Diana (S. 4). 
Here there is no fracture at the neck. The head is original. 
Neither is there any trace of recutting in third century tech- 
nique. Yet it is difficult to assert that the features are Domi- 
tianic, because they have been so badly obliterated by fire. In 
facet Miss Bieber believes the face recut into a portrait of Con- 
stantine! In the Bear Hunt (8S. 3) the entire face has been 
‘alcined away, but the neck shows again that there was no sub- 
stitution; though whether there was recutting we have absolutely 


' The Boar Hunt (N. 1) and the Lion Hunt (N. 3). In both cases the break 
at the neck is quite clear. 

2 It is supposed that the nimbus was added by Constantine; and there are 
still critics who believe it to be due to his conversion to Christianity; and 
for this reason Philip the Arab is identified with one of the other heads because 
there is a tradition that he had secretly become a Christian. There is really 
no foundation for such a fantastic notion. It arises from the quite general 
ignorance as to the history of the nimbus in pre-Christian and non-Christian 
spheres. To keep in the sphere of Roman imperialism, there is a notable 
example of a medallion of the Emperor Diocletian with a nimbus of this same 
pattern. Now, no one can accuse Diocletian of being a Christian! His 
nimbus is a sign of his adoption of the solar cult of Mithra in the same way 
as its use in the case of Constantine is a sign of his worship of the Sun god 
Apollo. I am preparing material for the history of the nimbus or sun-glory, 
and this includes examples of practically every century of Greco-Roman 
art from the fourth century B.c. to the middle Roman Empire. The Chris- 
tian nimbus was a pure case of the adoption of a perfectly well-known “pagan” 
symbol, and was due to the association—often expressed—of Christ with the 
divine Sun. It was plagiarism, pure and simple. During the third century 
A.D., the prevailing worship was Sun worship. 
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no means of knowing. In the Departure for the Chase (8S. 1), 
the loss of the head is absolute, also apparently by fire, primarily, 
and by fracture, secondarily. Finally, in the Sacrifice to Sil- 
vanus, besides extensive damage by fire there was a violent 
fracture, apparently due to the impact of some heavy object 
falling from above, which split off the whole front of the torso 
as well as the head. Evidently, then, the current opinion that 
the four imperial heads on this face were left intact is unprovable 
in at least two cases, and may be considered only as a probability. 

It is only on stylistic grounds that they can, therefore, be 
ascribed to Domitian; except that in the one case where the 
original head seems untampered with and merely injured—-the 
Sacrifice to Diana—the evidently delicate and beardless face 
belongs apparently to an early emperor of the Domitianic type, 
which would exclude almost any other possibility. 

Older critics had attributed the medallions to the reign of 
Trajan. With the progress made during the last two decades 
in a critical knowledge of Roman sculpture, two opinions were 
brought forward, almost simultaneously: one attributing them 
to Hadrian and the other to Domitian. The majority of critics 
appear to have adopted the Domitianic theory, which seems to 
be convincing. Of course it also fits perfectly into my theory 
of the arch and its decorative history. But, it will not be neces- 
sary for me to repeat here the arguments on the Domitianic side.! 

! They may be seen in brief in Mrs. Strong’s Roman Sculpture. The pro- 
mulgator of the Hadrianic theory was Paul Arndt in Bruckmann’s Denkmdler, 
pls. 555, 559, 560, 565, published in 1903. The Domitianic theory was pre- 
sented by Stuart Jones in Papers of the British School at Rome, III, pp. 216- 
271, from a study of the medallions in 1904. This was a great advance on 
Petersen’s monograph in Rém. Mitt. IV, 1889, pp. 314-339, where the Tra- 
janic date is still unquestioned. There is a symposium of opinions of Sieve- 
king, Studniczka, Reinach, Espérandieu, 8. de Ricci and Bieber in Revue 
Archéologique, XV, 1910, pp. 118-129 (with fine cuts of the heads), p. 170; 
1911, p. 465. Sieveking published a detailed study in Rém. Mitt. 1907, 
pp. 365 ff., in which he made a difference between the medallions on the north 
side, which he thinks Hadrianic and those on the south which he believes 
to be Domitianic. This theory was opposed by Miss Bieber in Rém. Mitt., 
1911, pp. 214 ff., ‘Die Medaillons am Konstantinbogen.’ She shows how 
apparent differences in style between the south and north medallions are only 
apparent and due to different weathering and to different effects of light and 
shade which affected the photographs on which Sieveking largely based his 
opinion. Sieveking’s partial retractation appeared in Berl. phil. Woch. 1911, 
No. 39. To this explanation of apparent differences I would add the greater 
damage inflicted on the south medallions by fire. 
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This paper will deal with the reliefs entirely from the struc- 
tural point of view, without discussion of questions of style or 
subject. I ‘make a slight exceptionin the next few remarks 
because of a bearing on the questions discussed. 

The first exception relates to the heads of emperors already 
spoken of as changed by substitution or recutting, on the four 
north medallions: two of the new heads being of Constantine and 
the other two of two different emperors who cannot be identified 
with certainty, but are usually thought to belong to the second 
half of the third century. All four have the solar nimbus. 
What explanation of these changes can possibly be given on the 
basis of the old theory that the arch was built by Constantine? 
The only plausible suggestion that I have noticed makes Con- 
stantine the author of all these changes. That he had only 
two of his own heads used and that for the other two he made 
portraits of two earlier emperors is supposed to be due to his 
desire to do honor to and assert family connection with previous 
Flavii and imperial solar worshippers. Constantine’s historians 
claimed Claudius Gothicus as an ancestor of Constantine, and 
tried to connect him with the earliest Flavii. But there is a fatal 
flaw in this argument. Its authors seem unaware of the fact 
that the heads of these two other emperors—whether they are 
Philip, Carus, Carinus or some others—are executed in a tech- 
nique simply impossible in the time of Constantine. This 
technique, which was current only between ca. 230 and 275 
A.D., was characterized by abuse of ‘‘stippling,”’ flat and thin 
hair, eyes d fleur de téte and other peculiarities which I have noted 
in a previous paper. It is absolutely distinct from the work 
done in the time of Diocletian and Constantine. 

The real explanation of the changed heads seems to me to be 
simply this: When the arch was associated during the course 
of the third century with the triumphs of different emperors, 
some sculptures were added or changed to record each triumph. 
In another paper I shall study the eight half figures of emperors 
crowned by Victories which. were inserted in the masonry of the 
two minor arcades to celebrate their triumphs. These figures 
are in the various manners of third century sculpture. Appar- 
ently it is two of these emperors whose heads were cut on the 
medallions, probably at the same time that their triumphant 
figures were inserted in the arcades below. 

I merely refer to this detail of the medallions in order to show 
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that it favors my contention that they formed part of the arch 
as early as the third century and before, and were modified in 
situ to adjust them to the decorative features that were added 
and to the remodelling of parts of the arch surface. A more 
detailed discussion of the heads will be in order in the future 
paper on the eight imperial portraits of the minor arcades. 

Just one more remark before entering upon the constructive 
discussion. The injury to many of the medallion heads with the 
greatest projection has already been discussed, as being due 
partly to fire and partly to the impact of something heavy falling 
from above. For instance, in the “Sacrifice to Apollo,” the head 
of Apollo and that of the emperor’s attendant with the horse 
were both broken off, recovered and reattached. These heads 
projected sufficiently (10 to 18 em.) not to be protected by the 
frame. I have not questioned the current opinion that the em- 
peror’s head is here the original head worked over. But the 
point is debatable. There is an evident break at the neck; a 
magnifying glass will, I think, show traces of it even in Figure 
2. It may easily be argued that the whole head was done in 
the time of the emperor whose portrait it is; or, as in the two 
other cases, the head may have been reattached immediately 
after the damage done at Domitian’s death, and then recut in 
the third century. In any case, the fractures in these and 
other figures of the medallions, especially where they are diagonal 
or almost vertical, distinctly favor my contention that the medal- 
lions were damaged by the bronze figures and groups, the marble 
slabs and statues that were cast down from the attic after the 
death of Domitian. 

Entering now into the heart of my argument, there are five 
main characteristics that bear on the structural relation of the 
medallions to the arch: (1) their shape; (2) the shaving of the 
lower curve of several of them; (3) the closeness of the joints; 
(4) the treatment of the surface around them; (5) the marble 
veneer of the enclosing panel. 

I. Shape of the Medallions.—It has been taken for granted that 
the single slab on which each medallion is carved was circular 
and corresponded exactly to the outline of the enclosing frame. 
Both of these suppositions are wrong. The frame, in the first 
place, is not a perfect circle. It is so for about three-quarters of 
its circumference, but the other quarter, corresponding to its 
base, has been given a slight flattening, a depressed curve which 
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is so carefully graduated as to have remained unnoticed. In 
the Boar Hunt scene on the left end of the north side (N. 1) this 
blunting amounts to four centimetres, as the width of 2.39 m. is 
reduced in the height to 2.35 m. It must be remembered that 
the four centimetres are taken from about a quarter of the cir- 
cumference. 

Far more important than this is another fact of which I be- 
came aware only when I studied the medallions very closely 
from the scaffold. It is that this circular-appearing slab rests 
on a square base; that from a quarter to a fifth of the lower cir- 
cumference of its frame is not fitted into a slab cut with a curved 
edge to receive it, as is the case with all the rest of the circum- 
ference, but that what appears to be a separate base block is in 
reality an integral part of the medallion. The true outline of 


B 


Figure 3.—Sacririce To Apouio (N. 2) 


(A shows base-line of figures (a); actual outline of cornice (6); perfect circle 
(c); and squared base (d). B shows the plain block outline) 


the medallion block is given in Figure 3, where in (A) the dotted 
line stands for the true circle at the base, and the black line for 
the outline of the actual medallion cornice, while in (B) is the 
actual shape of the block in which the medallion is cut. 

The architects to whom I communicated my discovery of the 
square base of the medallion blocks were of the opinion that it 
was a strong argument in favor of my theory that the medallions 
were an original part of a Domitianic arch, especially in view 
of the extreme closeness of the joints. In confirmation I ought 
to call attention to the fact that these medallion blocks are not 
thin slabs that could easily be transferred. I tried to gauge 
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their thickness, but found it impossible to run into the joints 
the thin steel skewer which I had brought for the purpose. Only 
a long slender hat-pin could be inserted! I ran it to its end with- 
out meeting any obstacle so I know that the blocks are more 
than 35 centimetres thick; how much more I cannot say. 

Il. The Cut in the Base of some Medallions.—The difference 
between the slight flattening of the lower part of the circle on the 
north side in medallions 1-3, which was evidently planned at 
the outset by a keen-eyed and truly aesthetic artist, and the 
more obvious and crude flattening on the south side has never 
been noticed, much less explained. 

Evidently there must originally have been the same slight 
flattening as on the north. But, for some reason this original 
outline was modified at some time. The outline was flattened 
at least twice as much, in a crude fashion. When this was done 


Figure 4.—SacriFice To Sitrvanus (S. 2); Base 


the encircling frame-moulding must have been so seriously en- 
croached upon that at the extreme base it must have been prac- 
tically obliterated. It was consequently seen by the stone- 
cutters that in order to conceal this defect it would be necessary 
to shave off the face of as much of the lower part of the medallion 
frame as was affected by this change of outline. In this way the 
outline of the frame was totally done away with. The tooling 
of the new surface is very rough and shows its late date, in a 
period of decadence. In the last medallion on the right there 
was evidently a slight variation in level, because it was found 
necessary to trim the bottom but very slightly. The ‘Sacrifice 
to Silvanus”’ (S. 2) in Figure 4 is typical of the three south medal- 
lions 1-2-3 in the amount of the trimming. 

In order to make the whole matter perfectly clear, I give in 


” 


Figure 5 a diagram based on the ‘“‘Sacrifice to Silvanus.”’ It 
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shows how the vertical line of the square medallion base cor- 
responds to the horizontal base line of the relief and that this 
point of intersection is the point where the designer broke the 
line of the circle in order, apparently, to give an appearance of 
greater stability to his base. This is represented by the dotted 
line. Then, when the frieze was inserted, the base was trimmed 
crudely to the present line—not as evenly as in the cut—making 
a small gap between medallion and frieze. 


Base of Agurer 


Figure 5.—Sacririce To Strvanus (S. 2); VARIATIONS 


What was the reason for this mutilation? It seems to me 
perfectly evident. It constitutes, in fact, one of the most cogent 
reasons for believing the medallions to be part of a Flavian arch. 
One has only to note that if this change had not been made there 
would have been absolutely no space between the medallion 
frames and the friezes below them! Whether the friezes were 
inserted or were carved in the existing masonry makes no prac- 
tical difference. At whatever time the frieze was carved or 
inserted it became absolutely necessary to cut away part of these 
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medallion frames in order to continue without interruption the 
panelling of colored marble veneer around the entire medallion. 

To a lesser degree the same process was required on one only 
of the north medallions: the one on the extreme right, the ‘‘Sac- 
rifice to Hercules.”’ Here the flattening needed was considerably 
less, but is quite evident and accompanied by a similar but less 
extensive cutting away of the frame and lower surface.' 

III. Close Joints, Surface Tooling and Veneer.—If the medal- 
lions had been taken from an older monument and been built 
into the arch in the course of construction in the time of Con- 
stantine, they would have been fitted into a wall built of already 
prepared blocks, which would have been set with their faces 
sufficiently in retreat to allow of receiving a marble veneer 
without the need to cut them back again. The architect would 
in that case have been perfectly free to place them at any height 
and in any relation to the other decorative features that he 
ehose. He would have arranged the sculptured friezes under 
the medallions in such a way that each should not interfere with 
the other, but they should have an adequate space between them 
for the enclosing marble veneer. 

Now, it is perfectly evident that things did not happen in this 
way. We have already seen that the architect could not have 
been free to correlate as he pleased the friezes and medallions, but 
was obliged to mutilate half of the medallions to get room for 
the friezes. Also a glance at Figure 7 will show that the use of a 
veneer could not have been present in the mind of the architect 
when the medallions were set in the arch because the blocks 
were refaced and cut back in situ, when the medallions were 
already in place, if we can trust the evidence that stares at us 
from the panels. 

There is a great difference between the south and north sides 
in the condition of the surface of the panels. On the north we 
can study it as it was originally recut, some time in the third 
century; but on the south side it is impossible to be at all sure of 
the date of the present surfacing, which is a pot-pourri of rough 
and smooth masonry, with occasional wide joints. The masonry 
of the north side shows extraordinarily close joints everywhere. 

1 In the medallion to the left—the Lion Hunt—it is not easy to say whether 
there may not be a slight blunting because, as the body of the lion both inter- 
rupts the frame in any case and also gives a naturally irregular outline, the 
question is an open one. 
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Moreover, the courses are formed, at the base, of vertical, not 
of horizontal blocks, giving much wider courses, and showing 
how the designer planned the masonry with due regard for the 
insertion of the medallions at this level. In connection with the 
closeness of the joints, I would call attention to the contrast 
with the loose joints on the upper line of the friezes, as a further 
indication that these friezes were inserted. 

The next point is the tooling of the surface of the panels. I 
am inclined to believe that these panels were not formed around 
the medallions at the time of the first restoration of the arch; 
that is to say when the columns were added, the main cornice 
restored, and the resaults added to it above the columns. It 
seems as if when the pilaster responds to these columns were set 
into the arch the original surface still existed. Of course, the 
theory that I hold of successive additions during the third cen- 
tury in connection* with the triumphs of different emperors, in- 
volves a different tlate for, let us say, the insertion of each pair 
of friezes. The two north friezes were set in, I believe, at a 
different time from the two south friezes; and the triumphal 
friezes on the two short east and west ends, with their short 
returns on the north and south fronts, belong to a third and still 
later date, as they presuppose the existence of the other friezes.' 
I shall not enter into this question here, and mention it merely 
because it was necessary to say this in order to explain that the 
panelling of the north face was done at a different time from that 
of the south face (probably earlier) and this may explain the 
difference in technique. 

I do not think that, on reflection, any critic would contend 
that the use of a veneer in these panels was part of the original 
plan. There are two reasons not already mentioned. The first 
is that where a marble facing is found it is set against a core of 
rubble, of brick, or, in earlier times, of travertine. But in this 
arch the structure itself is of marble blocks, so that marble upon 
marble is like painting the lily. The application of a marble 
veneer to a marble structure must therefore be due to circum- 
stances arising after the erection of the structure. The second 

‘ If there had been no friezes already on the main faces of the arch when the 
triumphal procession was cut into its surface, there is no doubt in my mind 
that this procession would have started on the left end of the north face and 
occupied the spaces over the minor arcades. It is quite abnormal that it 
should be split up as it is; it is so by force majeure, owing to pre-existing 
circumstances. 
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reason is the special nature of the facing. The rule is that where 
there is a marble facing to a structure it consists of more or less 
heavy slabs. Only in a few early Augustan structures such as 
the Porta Praetoria at Aosta and the city gates of Spello was 
there a use of thinner slabs; but even in these cases the marble 


Figure 6.—ArcH OF CONSTANTINE FROM THE NORTHEAST 


is considerably thicker than the veneers on the arch of Constan- 
tine and was not colored. In fact, the technique of these ve- 
neered panels is a unique example of the transfer to the exterior 
of a structure of a process elsewhere used only for interior wall 
decoration. We are familiar with the use of colored marble 
veneers in the halls of Roman basilicas, thermae, palaces, etc., 
and with the transmission of this brilliant and permanent form 
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of interior decoration to Byzantine religious and civil art. The 
fact that only on the arch of Constantine, if I am not mistaken, is 
F it used on an outside wall, is a further proof that it was not an 


Ficure 7.—Arcu or ConstanTINeE; SoutH WESTERN PANEL 


original but an emergency method, to solve a difficult problem 
of re-surfacing. 
Before attacking the details of the treatment of the panel sur- 
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faces, the question of 
the surface of the arch 
masonry must be at 
least glanced at in so 
far as it affects these 
problems. The best 
view for this purpose 
is that given in Figure 
6 looking diagonally 
from Northeast to 
Southwest; that is, 
across the north 
fagade from the east 
end. This shows the 
original Domitianic 
masonry, practically 
untouched, of the 
whole short end, up to 
the main cornice and 
around the corner of 
the main face as far as 
the pilasters. It is 
plain how the trium- 
phal frieze was cut 
into two courses of the 
old blocks in the third 
century and brought 
around the corners as 
far as the pilasters. 
Then, beyond the 
pilasters, the surface 
was cut away, a little 
earlier in the third 
century, around the 
pairs of medallions, in 
order to connect the 
medallions with the 
newly inserted friezes, 
and leaving these 
medallions as an oasis 
in a desert of third 


Figure 8.—SacriFiceE To APOLLO (N. 2); 
Tootinc Marks 
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century work. For, in the centre, even the archivolts of the 
main arcade were recut. The architectural part of this trans- 
formation will be treated in another paper. 

At present I shall merely say that the surface around the medal- 
lions was cut back between 11 and 12 centimetres, and that, after 
architrave above and sculptured frieze below had been used to 
frame the panels at top and bottom and pilasters at the sides, a 
coat of cement from 4 to 5 centimetres thick was spread over the 
ground of the panels and against this were set thin veneer slabs 
of various colored marbles, fastened also by lead, and forming a 
brilliant ground for the medallion reliefs. The veneering slabs 
varied in thickness from 0.75 to 1.5 centimetres. We cannot 
say what was the color scheme of the veneer, because it was 
almost entirely torn away during the Middle Ages. In prizing 


Figure 9.—Toouimne at Base or Boar Hunt And SACRIFICE 
to (N. 1-2) 


off the veneer a few fragments at the narrowest points were left 
—too small and few in number to tell much of a story. Many 
bunches of the cement backing remain. At intervals the square 
holes for the lead can be noted. 

Except for the places where some cement remains we can study 
the tooling of the marble blocks, which is of course rough and 
intended to be concealed. Now, the technique of this tooling is 
interesting. In fact I believe it to furnish the strongest of all 
the arguments in favor of my theory that when the surface was 
cut away the medallions were already a part of the arch. 

The tooling marks can best be studied on the north face, where 
the treatment, as I have already said, is quite different from that 
of the south face. There are two important peculiarities of 
this tooling: (1) that it is often continuous from one slab to 
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another across the joints; and (2) that its lines are extremely 
irregular and diagonal, being evidently determined in their direc- 
tion, their changes, and juxtapositions by the previous presence 
of the medallions. 

The facts can best be studied in the panel which contains the 
Boar Hunt and the Sacrifice to Apollo (N. 1-2), illustrated in 
Figures 7, 8, and 9. A piece of veneer remains at both top and 
bottom of N. 1, at the bottom of N. 2, and between them in the 
centre. The top piece is 12 em. wide; the bottom pieces 7 cm. 
wide; the piece between the medallions is 16 em. wide. All but 
the latter, which is porphyry, seem to be white marble. The 
porphyry fragment is 0.75 cm. thick, is set 5 em. away from the 
surface of the masonry and 5.5 em. back of the medallion frame. 

The block forming the medallion base is very roughly and 
irregularly cut away near the frame of the medallion, so that the 


Figure 10.—Base or Sacririce To Hercures (N. 4) 


surface is not flat but curves concavely, especially at the narrower 
part of the neck, as if the work had been done after the frieze 
had been put in position. 

The inference to be drawn from the direction and length of 
the tooling lines is extraordinarily clear. While this is com- 
paratively evident in the photographic illustrations of Figures 
7 and 8, I have made it plainer by a careful linear facsimile in 
Figure 9. The three characteristics I have already mentioned 
are here: The continuation of the lines across the joints; the 
fact that the tooling does not, as would be natural, follow the 
rectangular lines of the blocks; but that its lines are varied so 
as to show that they were conditioned by the medallion frames. 

In Figure 10 is the lower part of N. 4 (Sacrifice to Hercules) 
where it is very plain how crudely the bottom was shaved away 
to make room for the frieze, which would otherwise have come 
directly against it. The light shining on the left curve of the 
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base shows how there is no joint below the point where it inter- 
sects the last vertical joint; that is, how the slab rises on a square 
base. 

The reason then for considering the medallions an original 
part of the arch are: 

(1) That they are of Domitianic art, and that the arch is Dom- 
itianic; 

(2) That they are innocuous and generic in theme and so 
could be spared by the iconoclasts at Domitian’s death; 

(3) That they set in the masonry of the arch with perfect joints 
of the best period and with a square base that forms part of the 
course masonry ; 

(4) That they were already in the masonry when its face was 
cut back all around them to add the marble veneer, as is shown 
by the tooling; 

(5) That they were already there when the friezes below were 
carved or set in, as is shown by the way it became necessary to 
mutilate their base line in order to leave any space between them 
and the frieze; 

(6) That the changes in the imperial heads harmonize with 
the idea that the arch was used to commemorate triumphs of 
emperors of the third century before the time of Constantine. 


A. L. FRoTHINGHAM. 
PRINCETON, NEw JERSEY. 
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DIPYLON VASES IN THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM; 
These “photoplanes” were made by Mr. D’Hervilly of the Metropolitan Museum staff. 
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TWO COLOSSAL ATHENIAN GEOMETRIC OR 
“DIPYLON” VASES IN THE METRO- 
POLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


[Puates XVII-XXIII] 


Tue Athenian geometric or “Dipylon”’ style attained its 
height in the colossal vases which were erected as monuments 
on graves.' Few complete or fairly complete specimens of this 
type have survived,? though a large number of fragments are 
distributed among the various European museums. The Metro- 
politan Museum of Art in New York has recently acquired two 
magnificent examples of such vases which will rank among the 
best and the most complete in existence. 

The two vases stand 3 ft. 6% in. (1.082 m.) and 4 ft. 33 in. 
(1.305 m.) high respectively,? and are of the so-called krater 
shape, with two double handles and high foot. They were 
received at this museum in fragments and have been put together 
with the missing parts restored in plaster. These plaster addi- 
tions can be seen clearly in the illustrations; no attempt has been 
made to complete any of the painted decorations. 

Both vases have large holes in their bottoms as is usual in such 
amphorae, presumably in order that libations for the dead could 
be poured through them.‘ The base of the larger vase has four 

1 That this was the purpose of these vases was definitely determined by the 
excavations carried on in Athens in 1891 by Stais and published by Brueckner 
and Pernice in Ath. Mitt. 1893, pp. 73 ff. In one instance (ef. pp. 92 ff.)a 
vase of this type was still found in position; the hollow foot was filled with 
earth. On this question, see also Poulsen’s excellent monograph Die Dipy- 
longrdber und die Dipylonvasen (p. 18 f.), which I shall have frequent occasion 
to quote in this article. 

2 For other examples cf. Collignon et Couve, Catalogue des vases peints du 
Musée d’Athénes, Nos. 199, 200, 214, 215; Pottier, Vases antiques du Louvre, 
Nos. A 516, 517. 

8’ The diameters of the mouths of the vases are respectively 2 ft. 4} in. 


(72.3 em.) and 2 ft. 8} in. (82.5 em.). 
* Cf. Poulsen, op. cit. p. 19 and the references quoted by him. 
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rectangular incisions; that of the smaller has horizontal bands in 
relief. Both vases are known to have been found in Attica. 

The entire surfaces of these enormous vases are covered with 
decorations, almost the whole stock of geometric ornaments being 
represented. In our description we shall begin with the vase 
illustrated on PLrates XVII-XX and XXIII, 1, which, though 
rather smaller than the other, is the better preserved of the two, 
the paint being still in excellent condition. 

The decorations of this vase fall naturally into two classes: 
(1) the figured scenes, which occupy (a) the panel on the front 
of the vase between the two handles and the spaces underneath 
the handles, (b) the frieze below this scene, running round the 
whole circumference of the vase; (2) the decorative ornaments 
which are strewn over the background of the figured scenes, and 
also form the decoration of the rest of the vase. We shall first 
discuss the figured scenes, independently of the ornaments strewn 
among them, reserving these for a separate treatment later, 
together with the other decorative patterns. 

The principal scene, which is placed between the handles on 
one side of the vase, represents a funeral, with the deceased laid 
out in state on a bier, surrounded by the members of his family 
and by mourning women raising their hands to their heads.' 
The artist’s lack of knowledge of perspective and his conscien- 
tious desire to portray every detail, whether visible to the spec- 
tator or not, make the picture somewhat confused. Thus the 
deceased is depicted lying on his side with both armsand legs show- 
ing, one on top of the other. The bier is supposed to rest on 
four supports,” but the effect obtained is that of a stool placed 
next to the bier. Both the upper surface of the bier and the 
canopy or cover* depicted as hovering over it are drawn vertically 

1 For other representations on Dipylon vases of funerals and mourners, cf. 
Collignon et Couve, Catalogue des vases peints du Musée d’ Athénes, Nos. 199, 
200, 214; Pottier, Vases antiques du Louvre, Nos. A 516, 517, 541; Perrot et 
Chipiez, Histoire de l’Art, VII, figs. 5, 6; Graef, Die antiken Vasen von der 
Akropolis, pl. 8, 251, 256. 

* These supports appear to be of turned work; ef. Ransom, Couches and Beds 
of the Greeks, Etruscans, and Romans, p. 20. 

3 It is difficult to decide whether this object is meant for a canopy or a cover. 
In some cases it is brought down so close to the figure that it seems intended 
for a cover (cf. Rayet et Collignon, Histoire de la céramique grecque, fig. 19; 
Collignon et Couve, Catalogue, No. 200). Though this is not the case in our 
instance, there is no indication of any supports, such as we should expect for 
a canopy. In the vase described below (p. 394 f.), however, the supports are 
there. 
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instead of horizontally. The sizes of the mourners vary consid- 
erably according to the spaces they are made to occupy; the 
children are quite diminutive.!. The figures in the immediate 
vicinity of the deceased are presumably the members of the 
family, while the others may be identified as professional mourn- 
ers.2. Both the deceased and all the mourners are depicted nude,’ 
but their sex is not always determinable. If we suppose the 
deceased to be male, the figure seated in a chair at the foot of 
the bier, with a child on her lap, is probably the wife; she holds 
a branch in her left hand,‘ and below her feet is a foot-stool. 
The two little figures holding hands standing on the bier perhaps 
represent two more children. At the head of the bier stands a 
figure holding a branch over the dead man’s head.‘ Below the 
bier are two ibexes and three birds. These are not part of the 
scene, but are merely introduced for filling empty spaces like the 
other ornaments strewn in the background; they will be dis- 
cussed later. On either side of the bier is a row of mourners— 
continued below both handles of the vase—all raising their hands 
to their heads in the conventional attitude of lamentation. 
They can all be identified as women by the indication of the 
breasts; these appear both on the same side.° The bodies of 
the figures are painted in silhouette, except those of some of the 
mourners under the handles, where the upper parts are filled 
with crossed lines. The heads throughout are painted in out- 
line, with the eye placed in the middle. The drawing of the 
faces is very primitive, there being as yet no differentiation 
between the nose and the chin. 

We know from countless allusions in ancient writings that to 
the Greeks of Homeric and classical times the funeral was an 
1 For other instances of children being introduced into the scene, cf. Louvre 
A. 516 and Perrot et Chipiez, Histoire de l’ Art, VII, fig. 60. 

2 See below, p. 388. 

3 Much stress has been laid by some archaeologists on the fact that women 
are represented nude on Dipylon vases. Kroker, Jb. Arch. J. 1, 1886, has 
tried to account for it through Egyptian influence. It is much more easily 
explained by the limited ability of the artist and his geometrizing tendencies 
(ef. Poulsen, Die Dipylongrdber u. die Dipylonvasen, p. 72). 

‘ For other figures holding branches, cf. Perrot et Chipiez, Histoire de I’ Art, 
VII, fig. 5. Decorating the bier with branches was customary in the fifth 
century and probably also before that time (cf. Aristophanes, Ecclesiaz., 1030). 

5 Cf. Perrot et Chipiez, Histoire de l’ Art, VII, fig. 5 (the figure furthest to the 
right) and fig. 66. In other cases breasts are indicated one on each side; ef. 
Collignon et Couve, Catalogue, No. 214. 
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all-important ritual. Without it the shade of the deceased could 
find no peace in Hades. The funeral ceremonies were very elab- 
orate. They consisted of the washing and anointing of the 
deceased, of the mpdGeors or lying in state, the édopa or 
conveyance of the body to the tomb, and finally the burial in 
the tomb. Representations of all these four stages are found on 
Greek vases.' The commonest, to judge from the material we 
possess, is the prothesis, which is also the subject of the scene on 
our vase. 

It is interesting to compare these Dipylon prothesis scenes with 
later representations of the same theme. We have a number of 
examples from the early sixth,” the later sixth, and the fifth cen- 
turies B.c. During the later sixth and fifth centuries, the pro- 
thesis is a favorite subject for the decoration of loutrophoroi. 
While as time progressed the artist naturally became much more 
skilful in the drawing of his figures, the essential elements re- 
mained the same. The deceased is laid out on a couch surrounded 
by mourners. These mourners indulge in wild manifestations of 
grief, raising their hands to their heads and tearing their hair. 
This shows the continuity of custom which we should expect in 
a country like Greece, where conservatism in religion and ritual 
was very deep-rooted. That the display of grief was sometimes 
carried to excess is shown by the fact that various statesmen, 
such as Solon and Lycurgus, had to legislate on the subject.’ 
Solon, for instance, forbade laceration of the flesh by mourners 
and restricted the number of mourners to the family of the 
deceased. It is interesting in this connection to find that on 
our Dipylon vase, which was painted, of course, before the 
passing of Solon’s law, the number of mourners is very large, 
numbering altogether thirty-two. Many of these we may as- 
sume were professional mourners, hired for the occasion. In 
marked contrast to the pictures of passionate mourning on these 
vases are the sculptured scenes which decorate the marble tomb- 
stones of the Greeks. We know that the restraint shown in 
these representations is not typical of Greek life. But so much 
the more must we admire the artistic sense of the sculptor who 


1Cf. Lécrivain, in Daremberg et Saglio, Dictionnaire des antiquités, under 
funus, pp. 1370 ff. 

2 For an early sixth-century example cf. the pinax in The Metropolitan 
Museum, published in the Museum Bulletin, October, 1915, p. 208 f., fig. 1, 
and the Corinthian vase in the Louvre, E 643. 

3 Cf. Plutarch, Solon, XX1; Plutarch, Lycurgus, XXVII. 
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felt that wild manifestations of grief were no fit subject for sculp- 
tural representation, and who chose instead the serene farewell 
scenes which make so strong an appeal to us today. 

Below the principal scene, and encircling the whole circum- 
ference of the vase, is a frieze with a procession of chariots and 
warriors.' The warriors are on foot. They are nude, but each 
has a crested helmet,? two spears and a sword stuck in the belt; 
the majority also carry large shields of ‘Boeotian” type. On 
each chariot is a man, who holds the reins and a whip and wears 
a crested helmet. The chariots are of a type familiar from other 
Dipylon vases.‘ They have low, oblong bodies, with curved 
front and back pieces—solid in front, open at the back. Each 
has two wheels, one represented alongside the other. 

The Dipylon artist, with his ignorance of perspective, evi- 
dently had great difficulty in representing the two wheels of a 
chariot. Sometimes, as here, he depicts them side by side; at 
other times he only draws one wheel,® or he draws one wheel 
within the other.’ Another curious mistake in drawing is the 
way the charioteer is represented as standing not on the floor of 
the chariot but apparently on the railing. Each chariot is 
drawn by three horses. The horses, as well as the men, are all 
painted in silhouette. The bodies of the chariots, however, and 

1For other representations on Dipylon vases of chariots and warriors cf. 
Collignon et Couve, Nos. 214, 215; Perrot et Chipiez, Histoire de l’Art, VII, 
p. 174, fig. 57; Furtwiingler, Archdologische Zeitung, 1885, pl. 8, pp. 131, 139; 
Pernice, Ath. Mit. 1892, pl. I, pp. 211, 214, 215, 219; Graef, Die antiken Vasen 
von der Akropolis zu Athen, pls. 8-10, passim. 

2? For helmets of this shape more carefully drawn cf. Pernice, Ath. Mitt. 
1892, p. 211, fig. 2; also Reichel, Homerische Waffen, p. 109 f. 

3 This is the regular shape of the shields on Dipylon vases until we come to 
late examples, where we find a round shield introduced; cf. Reichel, op. cit., 

. 48. 
¥ 4 Reichel, op. cit., p. 124. 

5 Some archaeologists have thought that the artist meant to depict a four- 
wheeled chariot and left out the two further wheels; but the two-wheeled 
chariot is regular for this period; cf. Reichel, op. cit., p. 120 f. 

6 Cf. e. g. the chariots on two Dipylon amphorae in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art, published in the Museum Bulletin, February, 1911, p. 33, figs. 
6 and 7; also Reichel, op. cit., p. 125. 

7 Cf. Archdologische Zeitung, 1885, p. 139. 

8 This is the case also in the other Dipylon Chariot scenes; cf. e. g. Helbig, 
Das Homerische Epos, p. 138. f. 

® Dipylon chariots are represented as being drawn by one (cf. Helbig, op. cit. 
p. 139, fig. 33), two (ef. e. g. Collignon et Couve, Catalogue, No. 214), or three 
horses (cf. besides our example, E. Pottier, Vases antiques du Louvre, A. 541). 
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some of the shields are painted in outline and decorated with 
cross hatchings. 

The question presents itself is this procession of chariots and 
warriors connected with the funeral scene? If it is, it can be 
interpreted in two ways. It may refer to the games which were 
held after the funeral,’ such as are described in the funeral of 
Patroclus,? or it may be merely a procession accompanying the 
body to the tomb, similar to the row of chariots and warriors 
which’ followed the body of Patroclus.? On the other hand, in 
view of the popularity of chariots and warriors as such on Dipy- 
lon vases,t even when no prothesis scenes are depicted, it is 
simpler to explain this procession as an independent representa- 
tion. As F. Poulsen rightly points out,® the Dipylon artist often 
introduced into the decoration of his vases a number of stock 
subjects without any definite scheme,* and to wish to correlate 
these various incidents is to build up a wholly imaginary fabric 
of ideas. Moreover, we know by at least one instance that the 


1 For this interpretation, cf. Hirschfeld, Annali, 1872, 167 f. 

2 Iliad, XXIII, 257 ff; for a possible later representation, cf. Daremberg et 
Saglio, Dictionnaire, under funus, p. 1376, fig 3344. 

3Cf. Iliad, XXIII, 128 ff; 

abrap 

abrixa 

of Gpvuvro xai & rebxecow BWvvor, 

ay 5° & didporot raparBara jrioxoi re 

wpocbe immijes, wera 5é védos cixero wef dv, 

puplo. & dépov TlarpoxXov éraipor. 

wavra véxvy as éréBaddov 

xapn Exe Sios "AxtAXeds 

axvipevos’ érapov yap autuova wéun’ ’Addode. 
“Then straightway Achilles bade the warlike Myrmidons gird on their arms, 
and each yoke the horses to his chariot; and they arose and put their armour 
on, and mounted their chariots, both fighting men and charioteers. In front 
were the men in chariots, and a cloud of footmen followed after, numberless; 
and in the midst his comrades bore Patroklos, and they heaped all the corpse 
with their hair that they cut off and threw thereon; and behind did goodly 
Achilles bare the head, sorrowing; for a noble comrade was he speeding forth 
into the realm of Hades.” (Translation by Lang, Leaf, and Myers.) 

* Besides the two examples in our Museum, published in the Museum Bulle- 
tin, February, 1911, p. 33, figs. 6 and 7, ef. Wide, Jb. Arch. I. 1899, p. 193, 
fig. 56, p. 194, fig. 57; Arch. Anz. VII, p. 100, No. 4; Annali, 1872, 144, Nos. 43 
and 146, No. 44, pl. 1, 2. 

5 Die Dipylongraber wnd die Dipylonvasen, p. 124 f. 

® Cf. e.g. E. Pottier, Vases du Louvre A. 517, where a prothesis scene, chariots, 
warriors, and a ship with four oarsmen all occur together. 
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decoration of these vases was not planned with a view to their 
purpose; for the Hymettus amphora,' which served as a coffin 
for a child, is decorated with fighting warriors, horsemen, and 
chariots. It looks, therefore, as if these large funeral vases were 
kept in stock, to be ready on demand whenever occasion arose,? 
just as the sculptured grave stelae were a few centuries later. 

The portions of the vase not occupied by the figured scenes are 
elaborately decorated with geometric ornaments; these are also 
introduced in the figured scenes for filling empty spaces without 
any reference to the subject represented. The forms of these 
ornaments are familiar, being taken from the regular repertoire 
of the geometric artist. They consist of borders of meander, 
zigzag lines, rows of triangles and lozenges, chequers, circle 
ornaments, wavy lines, horizontal bands, rows of dots, pyramids 
of angles, swastikas, and birds and quadrupeds. The scheme of 
the decoration can be clearly seen from the illustrations and there- 
fore need not be described here. It may be of interest, however, 
to discuss the origin of these designs, and see which the geometric 
artist adopted from his predecessors and which he invented 
himself. 

It has always been felt that the geometric style cannot be 
satisfactorily explained as a logical development out of Minoan 
or Mycenaean art. Though the techniques of the two are simi- 
lar, and many of their decorative motives identical, they are too 
different in essentials for one to be derived directly from the other. 
The theory that the Dorians brought the geometric style with 
them from their northern habitations has been mostly given up, 
the other explanation being now generally accepted that the post- 
Mycenaean geometric style is a continuation of the primitive 
pre-Mycenaean geometric technique, which, though temporarily 
swamped by the superior Minoan and Mycenaean art, never 
wholly disappeared, but went on concurrently as a “peasant”’ 
style. This theory certainly meets the data of the case much 
more satisfactorily. For viewed as a development of the primi- 
tive geometric art under the influence of Mycenaean art, from 
which it borrowed, among other things, its superior technique— 
the Dipylon style becomes perfectly comprehensible.* 


1Cf. Jb. Arch. I. I, pl. V. 

2 Cf. Poulsen, loc. cit. 

3 Cf. Wide, Ath. Mitt. XXI, 1896, p. 408; Poulsen, Die Dipylongrdber und 
die Dipylonvasen, pp. 68 ff. 
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In the following analysis of ornaments it will be seen that 
many of the motives used by the post-Mycenaean geometric 
artist were already in use in primitive geometric times. Of 
these some can be found also in Mycenaean pottery, while others 
were not employed by the Mycenaeans but came to light again 
in the later geometric art. On the other hand, some motives 
employed by the post-Mycenaean geometric artist are taken 
directly from Mycenaean art and have no previous geometric 
history. 

The chief ornaments which can be found in all three arts, the 
primitive geometric, the Mycenaean, and the later geometric, 
and are also represented on our vase, are triangles and lozenges 
ornamented with cross-hatchings,' rows of angles arranged gen- 
erally in pyramid form,? wavy lines,’ rows of zigzag lines,‘ 
chequers,°® rows of dots,® and, of course, plain horizontal bands. 

Some of these ornaments are further developed in the post- 
Mycenaean geometric style. For instance, a row of lozenges 
joined at the angles is ornamented with dots and made into an 


1 See above the mourners on each side of the bier, in panels at the back of 
the vase, and in the background of the chariot frieze. For primitive geometric 
parallels, cf. Wide, Ath. Mitt. XXI, 1896, pl. XV; Schmidt, Schliemann’s 
Sammlung trojanischer Altertiimer, pl. V, 4973, and p. 4; Myres, Handbook of 
the Cesnola Collection, Nos. 186, 196, 197, 198, 200. For Mycenaean and 
Minoan parallels, cf. Furtwingler und Léschcke, Mykenische Vasen, pl. XXX, 
318, 325, XXXV, 357; Hawes, Gournia, pl. XII, 20 a, 29, 34. 

2 See between the mourners and elsewhere. For primitive geometric paral- 
lels, ef. Schmidt, op. cit., p. 4, pl. IX, 5421; Myres, op. cit., No. 45; for My- 
cenaean parallels, cf. Furtwingler und Léschcke, op. cit., pl. XXVII, 223, 
XXXIII, 316. 

3 See the horizontal band at the back of our vase. For primitive geometric 
parallels, cf. Schmidt, op. cit., p. 4; Myres, op. cit., Nos. 117, 193, 240. For 
Minoan and Mycenaean parallels, cf. Furtwiingler und Léschcke, op. cit., pl. I, 
6; British School Annual, IX, p. 311, fig. 9; Hawes, Gournia, pl. F. 

‘See the horizontal band on the lower part of the body. For primitive 
geometric parallels, ef. Schmidt, op. cit., pl. V, 5075, pl. IX, 5418, 5535; Myres, 
op. cit., No. 280. For Mycenaean parallels, cf. Furtwiingler und Léschcke, 
op. cit., pls. XX, 141, XXVII, 222, XXIX, 251, 255. 

5See the cover hanging over the bier. For primitive geometric parallels, 
ef. Myres, op. cit., Nos. 177. 188, 203. For Mycenaean parallels, cf. Furt- 
wiingler und Léschcke, op. cit., pls. XXXIV, 341, XX XIX, 402. 

6 They are used on our vase both as horizontal bands and as ornaments for 
filling spaces. For primitive geometric parallels, cf. Schmidt, op. cit., pls. I 
ff., passim; Myres, op. cit., Nos. 100, 137. Rows of dots occur constantly in 
Minoan and Mycenaean art, cf. Hawes, Gournia, pl. VII, 18, 26, 29, 30, 31; 
Furtwiingler und Léschcke, op. cit., pls. XX, 146, 148, XX VII, 208, 212. 
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effective border;! and triangles ornamented with cross-hatchings 
are enclosed in squares and arranged in pyramid form.’ 

Two ornaments employed on our vase are used in the primitive 
geometric art but not in Mycenaean times; these are shaded 
zigzag lines* and the swastika. The latter occurs on spindle- 
whorls of early Trojan pottery in quite simple form; on our 
vase it is more elaborate, being drawn double and ornamented 
with shaded lines.® 

Of the circle ornaments on our vase the simplest form, the 
circle with centre, occurs in the early geometric pottery® as well 
as in Minoan art.’ The dotted circle with centre and the wheel 
ornament have exact parallels in Minoan and Mycenaean art.® 
The more complicated design of concentric circles containing a 
cross and triangles and with points round the outer circle® is 
clearly elaborated from Mycenaean prototypes.” The four- 
leafed ornament, which occurs in panels at the back of our vase, 
is another motive inherited from Minoan and Mycenaean art"™ 
and popular in Dipylon pottery. 

A curious ornament consisting of a concave arc resting on three 
legs and decorated with shading, cross-hatching, and rows of 
dots, occurs once on our vase in the chariot frieze. It does not 
to my knowledge occur elsewhere in that form either on Dipylon 


1 See two horizontal bands on our vase. 

2 See the ornaments in the background of the chariot frieze. 

3See above the mourners and in some of the panels at the back. For 
primitive geometric parallels, ef. Wide, Ath. Mitt. XXI, 1896, pl. XIV, 1; 
Myres, op. cit., Nos. 125, 134, 237, 239. 

4 Cf. Schmidt, op. cit., pls. VII, VIII, passim. The swastika appears to have 
been used throughout the world among the most varied people, cf. Poulsen, 
op. cit., p. 94 f. and the references cited by him. 

5 See in the panels at the back of the vase. 

6 Cf. Wide, op. cit., pl. XIV, 1; Schmidt, op. cit., pl. IX, 5530. 

7 Cf: Hawes, Gournia, pl. K. 

8 For the dotted circle with centre, cf. Hawes, Gournia, pl. VII, 20, pl. G, 1, 
Furtwiingler und Léschcke, op. cit., pls. VI, 30, XX, 147. For the wheel 
ornament, cf. the Minoan rosettes enclosed in circles, e. g. Hawes, Gournia; 
pl. VII, 26, 32. , 

® See in the panels at the back of the vase. 

10 For circles containing crosses, cf. Furtwingler und Léschcke, op. cit., pls. 
XXVIII, 231, 232, XXXVII, 279. For concentric circles, cf. Furtwingler 
and Léschcke, op. cit., pl. XXVIII, 235, 236. For points round the outer 
circle, ef. Furtwingler und Léschcke, op. cit., pl. XXIII, 171. 

11 Cf. British School Annual, IX, 1902-3, p. 319, fig. 19; Monumenti Antichi, 
I, pl. I; Furtwingler und Léschcke, op. cit., pl. XX XIII, 321. 
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or earlier vases, though its component parts are, of course, famil- 
iar.' It has somewhat the appearance of a cauldron resting on 
a tripod. 

The most important new contribution which the geometric 
artist made to the repertoire of ornaments was the meander. 
Not only did this become, in its manifold forms, one of the com- 
monest and most characteristic decorations of his own vases, but 
it continued its great popularity during classical times. The 
double form, which occurs on our vase as a horizontal band 
round the neck, is especially rich and effective. The employ- 
ment of birds and ibexes merely as ornaments, with no reference 
to the scenes in which they are placed, is also peculiar to the 
Dipylon style. In Minoan and Mycenaean art, birds and ibexes 
of course occur, but they are there drawn much more natural- 
istically, and are not reduced to mere decorative ornaments.” 
Birds occur in a number of places on our vase; sometimes they 
are painted in silhouette, sometimes in outline with shaded bodies 
or with indication of wings. Two ibexes are placed below the 
bier. 

The second vase (PLates X XI, XXII, and XXIII, 2 and 3) is 
not in so good a state of preservation as the one just described. 
There are more pieces missing, especially around the handles, 
and the paint has in many cases either disappeared altogether 
or become very faint; so the details are often difficult to dis- 
tinguish. The subjects of the figured scenes are the same as in 
the vase just described; that is, in the principal frieze between 
the two handles on the front of the vase is a funeral, with the 
deceased laid out on a bier surrounded by mourners. Instead 
of one frieze of chariots running round the circumference of the 
vase there are two. Moreover, there are a number of smaller 
differences in the two representations. The deceased is char- 
acterized as a warrior by the crested helmet which he wears. 
At his head and foot are two diminutive mourners, one standing, 
the other seated. Below the bier six women are represented 
sitting on stools raising their hands to their heads. Their sex 
is indicated by the breasts which appear one on either side. 
The cover over the bier may here be meant for a canopy as it is 


1 Arches form a common ornament in Minoan and Mycenaean art; cf. e. g. 
Furtwiingler und Léschcke, op. cit., pl. XXXII, 308, 312. 

2 Cf. Excavations at Phylakopi, pl. XXI, and Furtwingler und Léschcke, 
op. cit., pl. XX XVII, 380, XX XVIII, XXXIX, passim. 
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supported by posts.'. The row of mourners on the right of the 
bier consists of warriors wearing crested helmets, and carrying 
swords;? they do not raise their hands to their heads. The 
mourners on the left of the bier are women in the usual attitude 
of lamentation. The chariots are of the same type as in the 
other vase, except that the wheels have eight spokes instead of 
four,’ and that both front and back pieces are open, not solid. 
In the upper frieze there are two horses to each chariot; in the 
lower there is only one, except in two cases, where there are two. 
On three of the chariots are mounted two persons, twice two 
warriors and once a warrior and a smaller figure, perhaps his 
son; on the rest of the chariots there is only one warrior. The 
full equipment of each warrior is a crested helmet, a large shield 
of Boeotian type, a sword, two spears, and the whip he holds in 
his hand. Many of the warriors, however, are represented with- 
out shields, and several have only their helmets to indicate their 
military character. In the frieze between the two handles on the 
back side of the vase the decoration is not confined purely to 
geometric ornaments, but warriors are introduced between the 
circle ornaments. 

The geometric ornaments employed on this vase, both for 
filling empty spaces and as independent compositions, are mostly 
the same as those described in the other vase, though new com- 
binations are frequently introduced. Thus a favorite ornament 
in the background of the chariot friezes is a lozenge filled with 
chequers; the large circle-ornaments between the handles at the 
back of the vase enclose eight-spoked wheels, not crosses, and 
rows of birds and quadrupeds are introduced between the war- 
riors in the funeral scene. There are three ornaments which do 
not occur on the other vase: a row of leaves, which forms one 
of the lower horizontal bands, an eight-armed swastika, and two 

1The posts have not the appearance of turned work as in the other vase, 
but are of straighter outline; ef. Ransom, Couches and Beds of the Greeks, 
Etruscans, and Romans, pp. 20, 62. 

2 On the extreme right two warriors are represented side by side; the drawing 
is somewhat confused, but that the artist’s object was merely to represent two 
warriors standing close together is seen by the drawing of the couples of war- 
riors in two of the chariots (see below). 

3 This high number of spokes is exceptional for chariots of the Greek main- 
land; these generally have four, while Ionic and Eastern monuments show the 
larger number (cf. Reichel, Homerische Waffen, p. 121, and Studniczka, 
Jb. Arch. I. 1890, p. 147 f.). 
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triangles joined at their apexes, which are introduced as single 
ornaments in a number of places. The leaf decoration is bor- 
rowed from the Mycenaean style.! The eight-armed swastika, 
which is rare in the Dipylon and more frequent in the Boeotian 
style,? may be derived either from the combination of two four- 
armed swastikas, or, as Poulsen points out, from the Mycenaean 
starfish.’ The hour-glass ornament formed by the two triangles 
is frequent throughout the Dipylon style,‘ but does not occur in 
that form earlier. 

The technique of these vases is that prevalent during the 
Dipylon style. Both are wheel-made and of a carefully sifted 
light red clay, covered with a reddish yellow slip, lustrous on 
the outside. The paint is lustrous and blackish brown, occa- 
sionally becoming reddish brown.’ There are no traces of white 
used as an accessory color. 


That the Dipylon style did not suddenly appear in Attica in 
the highly developed form in which we see it in our two vases, 
but was preceded by vases of simpler type, has been conclusively 
shown by the discoveries made in the Acropolis and Eleusis 
tombs. That such magnificent vases as ours, with elaborate 
figured scenes, should form the climax of this style, and there- 
fore be dated towards the end of it, is not only probable from 
the nature of the case, but also because they are so clearly the 
prototypes from which the Early Attic (Proto-Attic) vases are 
derived. A good intermediate example between the two styles 
is an amphora from the Ceramicus in the Athens Museum.’ 
We may therefore take the eighth century as the probable date 
of our two vases. Both in shape and in decoration they are 
closely allied to the “‘ Hirschfeld”’ krater in the Athens Museum.® 
This is especially the case with the smaller of our two vases, 
which is so similar to the “‘Hirschfeld”’ krater that the two 
must certainly have come from the same workshop. 

' Cf. Poulsen, op. cit., p. 92 f. and the references there cited. 

2 Cf. Poulsen op. cit., p. 121. 

3 Cf. Poulsen, loc. cit. 

*Cf. Poulsen, op. cit., p. 95. 

5 This varnish is the chief heritage which the Mycenaean style left to the 
geometric; cf. Wide, Ath. Mitt. XXI, 1896, p. 408. 

® Cf. Poulsen, Die Dipylongraber und die Dipylonvasen, p. 79 and the refer- 
ences cited. 

7 Cf. Pernice, Ath. Mitt. XVII, 1892, pl. X, pp. 205 ff. 

§ Cf.Collignon et Couve, Catalogue des vases peints du Musée d’ Athénes, No.214. 
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In conclusion, it may be interesting to consider what is the 
contribution made by Athenian geometric art—in the stage 
represented by our two vases—to the history of Greek art as a 
whole. The above analysis of geometric ornaments shows that 
the majority of them were not invented by the Dipylon artist 
but were borrowed from his predecessors. Only a few originated 
with this later geometric art, and of these at least one, the mean- 
der, became a favorite ornament in classical Greek decoration. 
But though we can trace the origin of many single ornaments to 
earlier times, the systematizing of such ornaments into elaborate 
designs and the evolution thereby of a new, distinctive style, 
was, of course, entirely new. In doing this the geometric potter 
showed a marked feeling for decoration; for though he repeated 
the same ornaments over and over again, he showed great inge- 
nuity in the almost infinite combinations he devised. His chief 
fault was his strongly developed horror vacui, which made him 
overcrowd his surfaces with irrelevant material and thus present 
a confused picture. His treatment of the figured scenes is 
obviously crude. There is no attempt to study the human figure 
as it is, or to solve the problems presented by bodies in motion; 
and there is, as we have seen, no knowledge of perspective. The 
very introduction, however, of the representation of human 
beings on pottery was of prime importance to the history of 
Greek pottery.!. Once introduced, such representations occupied 
the attention of Greek vase painters more and more, until from 
the sixth century onward they became his exclusive theme. 
The absorbing interest, therefore, of these pictures to us is that 
they stand at the head of a long line of representations in Greek 
ceramic art. Gradually, during the two or three following cen- 
turies the Greek vase decorator, following modestly but closely 
the advances made by the great painters, was able to solve all 
the problems which were too much for the maker of our vases; 
and these problems were then solved for the first time in the 
history of art. 

GisELA M. A. RICHTER. 


METROPOLITAN OF ART, 
New York. 


1 We find human beings introduced also in late Mycenaean vases, but only 
in sporadic instances. 
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THE PENTHESILEA MASTER 


[PLates XXIV-XXX] 


WueEn Furtwiingler published the interior of the Penthesilea 
Cylix in Munich (Fig. 1),' he was inclined to attribute the work 
not to an ordinary vase painter, but to some great wall painter 
of the Polygnotan era, so splendid was the composition and exe- 
ecution of this 
great cup. The 
publication of the 
exterior of this 
vase, however, 
which followed 
shortly after, 
brought with it a 
retraction of this 
view,? and the 
statement that 
the master of the 
Penthesilea cylix 
was not only an 
ordinary vase 
painter but that 
he was also a very 
active one whose 
influence was felt 


Figure 1.—Tue Pentuesitea Cyiix; INTERIOR 


from the end of the severe style to the beginning of the free style. 
Furtwiingler cited further a long list of vases from the hand 
of this master, compiled by Hartwig;* they were thirteen 
in number, comprising expériments in the white ground tech- 


1 Furtwiingler—Reichhold, Die Griechische Vasenmalerei, 1 (1904), pl. VI, 
pp. 31-35. 

2Furtwiingler—Reichhold, op. cit. I, p. 282, pl. 56. 

3 Hartwig, Meisterschalen, p. 491 Anm.; Furtwangler—Reichhold, I, 283. 
The list is also repeated in A.J.A., 1909, 149 ff. 
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nique and the employment of colors on the ordinary clay. One 
of these works was executed in the factory of Euphronios; others 
showed the influence of the sculpture of Phidias and of the wall 
painting in the Polygnotan era. Two points stood out clearly 
in Furtwingler’s account of our master; first, that he was a 
great transitional artist who frequently transcended the limits 
of ordinary vase-painting by a certain largeness of style; secondly, 
that his exteriors were often hasty and showed a certain fond- 
ness for youths with horses. 

Neither Hartwig nor Furtwingler gave to this master any 
name other than the Penthesilea master from his greatest work. 
More recently Perrot has wished to identify him with Brygos' 
because of a certain similarity in composition combined with a 
like freedom in execution and a fondness for color. One of the 
best discussions of our master is by Buschor,? who terms 
this artist the ‘“‘Pferdemeister.’’ His predecessor and model 
in the factory of Euphronios was Onesimos who also had a 
predilection for horses. Furthermore, although the exteriors of 
the ‘‘ Pferdemeister’’ are more hastily executed than the interior 
designs, both are by the same artist; the Penthesilea Master and 
the ‘“‘ Pferdemeister’’ are in no wise to be distinguished from one 
another. In Buschor’s opinion, the Orpheus cylix found on the 
Acropolis forms the bridge connecting the exterior and interior 
of these vases with the hand of one master. 

The present article is an attempt to add a number of vases from 
the hand of this master to the collection already existing. An 
examination of Greek vases in our leading museums shows that 
America possesses almost as many examples of this painter’s 
work as Europe. Furthermore, these vases indicate that the 
Penthesilea master was interested not only in various tech- 
niques but also in different shapes for his vases. My list adds 
cotylae, a pyxis, a cylix without the foot, one with a cover, one 
with a very deep bowl and offset neck, and a kalpis. I hope in 
addition to show that the style of the Penthesilea master is 
individual and apart from that of Brygos, and that he was 
probably the head of a great factory.* 

1 Perrot and Chipiez, Histoire de lV Art dans l’ Antiquité, X (1914), pp. 604 ff. 

2 Buschor, Griechische Vasenmalerei, Miinchen, 1914, pp. 188 ff., ef. ib. pp. 
170, 179, 185. 

I am indebted to the authorities of the Metropolitan Museum and the 


Boston Museum of Fine Arts for permission to publish vases included in this 
article. I desire in this place to express my gratitude for this privilege. I 
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As the cylix is the form commonly employed by our master we 
shall consider first the cylices coming from his hand. 

1. Cylix in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts.!- Diam.0.270 m. 

Interior: (Fig. 2). At the left, a youth with mantle drawn up 
at the back of his neck and thrown over his left arm and cane in 
front, leans on a staff and converses with a seated woman. She 
wears a black bordered himation over her chiton and a covering 


Figure 2.—Cy.rx in THE Museum or Fine Arts, Boston; INTERIOR 


over her head. In her hands she holds out two round objects, 


owe my thanks especially to Mr. L. D. Caskey, Curator of Classical Antiqui- 
ties in the Boston Museum, to Miss Gisela M. A. Richter, Assistant Curator of 
Classical Antiquities in the Metropolitan Museum, and to Mr. Ashton San- 
born for aid in innumerable ways in my work in the Boston and New York 
Museums. 

1 I am indebted for this reference to Mr. L. D. Caskey who informs me that 
Mr. J. D. Beazley assigned the cylix in question to the Penthesilea Master. 
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presumably apples. At the extreme left in the field is a table with 
a flask or jug upon it; in the middle of the field, a fillet is hung. 

The youth’s hair is long and curly and like the woman’s is 
done with a thinned varnish about the face and at the ends. 
Characteristic of both figures are the pouting lips, the eye of the 
developed transitional type without the line over the upper lid 
and the nostril line which gives a pinched effect to the nose. No 
relief lines are used for the profile. The pattern surrounding 
the design is the double meander, in groups of nine, ten, and 
eleven meanders with red cross squares. 

Exterior: (a) Two pairs of satyrs and Maenads (PLate XXIV). 
At the left a bald-headed satyr, left hand extended in rear, right 
held out towards a Maenad before him, moves slyly toward 
her. She withdraws hastily to the right. In her right hand she 
bears a thyrsus, in her left a wine skin. She wears an Ionic 
chiton with a kind of apron, and a kerchief binding her hair. 
At the right a second satyr brandishing a thyrsus in his right and 
a keras in his left hand, approaches left toward a second Maenad. 
Her right hand holds a thyrsus, while her left is concealed beneath 
her garment. 

(b) Almost the same design is repeated on (b) except that the 
figures are interchanged. The first Maenad wears a cap, the 
second a dotted kerchief. One satyr appears to be beating time 
with his hands as if for dancing. Around the design is a simple 
reserved circle. 

Under each handle is a single palmette with tendrils and a vine 
leaf; on one side beside the leaf, an ivy spray. The execution 
of the whole vase is hasty. 

2. Cylix in the Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris,' formerly in the 
possession of the Duc de Luynes. 

Interior: Maenad, head turned to left, wearing chiton and 
himation, rests her thyrsus, held in her right hand, on the 
ground. 

Exterior: (a) Bearded man at left clad in chiton with himation 
thrown over left shoulder, and with staff in right hand, converses 
with a woman who moves away hastily to right with both hands 
outspread as if in protest. She wears a chiton with a border 
of dots that passes around the neck, down the middle of the 


1 De Ridder, Cat. des Vases de la Bibl. Nat. II, p. 484, No. 820; Monumenti 
d. Istituto, I (1829), pl. IX; Annali, 1829, p. 290; De Witte, Elite Céramogr. I, 
p. 40; II, p. 52; De Luynes, Cat., pl. 27, No. 682. 
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sleeve, and around the waist. Over the chiton is worn an hima- 
tion with black border. The scene is interpreted as Athena 
fleeing from Hephaestus, but there are no attributes to suggest a 
mythological significance. The hair of the man is long, ending 
in curls, and his head is bound round with a fillet; the woman’s 
hair is done into a low knot on her neck with a fillet passing 
around her head. The outspread hands, profiles, lips and hair 
are characteristic of our master. 

(b) Bearded man wresting a lyre from a youth, interpreted 
as Apollo and Hermes disputing the lyre, again with no attri- 
butes for the figures save the lyre which might belong to Apollo. 
At the left a bearded man with hair bound with a fillet and done 
in a low knot holds a youth with his left hand and moves as if to 
take his lyre with his right hand. The man is nude, except for 
a mantle across his shoulders, and the youth is entirely nude, 
with a black bordered mantle thrown over his left arm. The 
position of the elderly man suggests intoxication. An inscrip- 
tion is thrice repeated, in two lines in each case, and evidently 
intended for 6 waits xadés, though the letters are very confused. 
Characteristic of our master is the long hair ending in curls, the 
typical profile and the treatment of anatomical details. 

3. Cylix in the Boston Museum, with offset lip, deep bowl 
and relatively large foot. Height 0.155 m.; Diam. 0.224 m.; 
Shape, Br. Mus. Cat. II, p. 5, fig. 16. 

Interior: Maiden with staff in right, oenochoe in left, stands 
with body facing front, head to left. She wears an Ionic chiton 
with a black bordered himation above and a dotted kerchief 
around her hair. Around the design a simple circle. 

Exterior: (a; PLate XX V) Maiden between two youths in con- 
versation. She wears an Ionic chiton with overfold and a mantle 
drawn up over her head at the back. Her hair is done in a high 
knot with a fillet reserved in the color of the clay. Her right 
hand is raised, though both hands are concealed beneath the 
drapery. She stands in a frontal position with head turned to 
right engaging the youth at the right in conversation. He 
wears a mantle which leaves his right shoulder bare, and rests 
a staff on his left hand, holding out an empty wine skin in 
his right. The youth at the left is represented in profile view. 
His mantle leaves his right shoulder bare, and he holds out 
some object, now missing, in his right hand. 

b; (PLate XXVI) Scene similar to (a), though somewhat less 
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careful. In the centre is a maiden wearing a sakkos with a small 
circle and dot in the centre of it. She is clad in an Ionic chiton 
under an himation with border of black dots; little of the chiton 
is visible, the himation almost enveloping her. She converses 
with a youth to the right who leans his chin on his right hand 
while his left hand is covered by his mantle. His breast and right 
shoulder are bare. At the left is a second youth with mantle 
over his left shoulder, leaving the right shoulder bare. 

The work of this cylix is very fine. The drawing of the 
maiden in (a) is especially well rendered, the relief lines of the 
drapery showing good workmanship. Above the designs and 
immediately below the offset lip a fine egg pattern passes around 
the vase. Beneath the handles a double palmette with spirals 
and single palmette from each side, separates the design. The 
potter’s work, as well as the painter’s, is of splendid quality. 
Typical of our master is the dilute wash for the hair and the 
muscles, the profiles, palmettes, etc." 

4. Cylix in the British Museum.? The cylix is one of unusual 
dimensions, as are many of the vases of this master, but the 
drawing is rough and careless. Brown is used for inner markings 
and for the folds of the dress of Eos. Beneath the handles are 
single palmettes with tendrils. 

Interior: Eos pursuing Cephalus. At left Eos, wearing a 
dotted Ionic chiton undergirt, a dotted cap and an himation 
over her shoulder, runs to right, wings folded, and seizes Cephalus 
who flees, looking back. The composition is similar to that 
found in (b) of 2. Cephalus wears a mantle which leaves the 
right shoulder free. His long hair is looped up over his ears 
with curls about his face. 

The exterior represents groups of men and youths conversing. 
All the figures wear mantles which leave the right arm free. 

The figure of Eos is similar to figures which we shall note later; 
Cephalus is the typical youth of the Penthesilea master. The 
interior is enclosed within a circle of sets of seven to ten meanders 
separated by red cross squares. 

5. (Puate XXVII) Fragmentary cylix in the possession of 
Bryn Mawr College (R. 1827), from Orvieto and once in the Bour- 


1 Cf. with the youths of this vase esp. Furtw.—Reich. 56, though the work of 
the Boston vase is of a finer quality. 

2 Br. Mus. Cat. Ill, E. 72; Murray, Designs from Greek Vases in the British 
Museum, No. 50, pl. XIII, interior; exterior unpublished. 
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gignon Collection, Diam. 9 in.= 0.228 m. The figure in the in- 
terior of this cylix is similar to the figure of Eos in 4. Within 
a circle composed of sets of six and seven meanders separated by 
red cross squares, a Victory flies toward an altar at the right. 
She wears an Ionic chiton, a black bordered himation draped 
over her left shoulder. and a dotted cap. In her right hand she 
carries an oenochoe, in her left a phiale. The fire on the altar is 
done in a purplish tone and there are marks of sacrificial blood 
on the altar in the same color. The Eos of 4 is especially simi- 
lar to the Victory of our cylix in the proportions of the figure, the 
treatment of the wings, the profile, sakkos and the like. 

Exterior: Scenes of combat between Greeks and Amazons. 

(a) In the centre a bearded warrior wearing helmet, and cuirass 
over a short chiton, is attacked by an Amazon to the right and 
has fallen on his knees. His shield is held on his outstretched 
left arm, the inner side facing out; his right hand holds a sword, 
the tip of which is planted in the ground. At the right a trim 
Amazonian figure clad in Scythian garb and wearing a quiver 
rushes on her opponent raising her axe over her head with both 
hands ready for a blow. At the left the legs of a third figure are 
visible. Two circles around the shield are incised. 

(b) In the centre a fallen Greek with helmet, cuirass, and a 
shield with a serpent as emblem, brandishes a short sword in his 
upraised right hand and combats a warrior at the left. Of this 
opponent only the legs and foreshortened shield with spear 
point remain. At the right a figure wearing anaxyrides draws 
a bow; the left_foot is forward and the weight rests on the right 
foot. 

Under the handles is a palmette with tendrils, from each side 
of which another palmette rises. A second palmette was prob- 
ably above the central one. 

The technique of the Bryn Mawr vase is strongly reminiscent 
of vases assigned to Onesimos,' with whom our Master worked 
in the factory of Euphronios. The exterior of the vase may 
have been painted by Onesimos. Especially the relief lines 
about the profiles, which the Penthesilea Master does not use, 
are characteristic of Onesimos, no less than the poses of the 
figures, the drawing of hands, of feet, and upper eye-lids. 

6. With the two vases just discussed should be compared 
the cylix in the Museum of Natural Sciences in Philadelphia, 


1 Hartwig, Meistersch, pls. 54, 55, 56, 1. 
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already published.! This vase is similar in subject matter to 4 
and in execution is very close to 4 and 5. 

7. Cylix in the Metropolitan Museum, New York. The form 
is that of the cylix with offset lip, no stem, and a very low foot. 

(a; Fig. 3) Eos pursuing Cephalus. At the left a youth, 
wearing a mantle which covers his left hand and leaves his right 
shoulder bare, moves hastily to the right. His hair is long, 
ending in curls, and is treated like Apollo’s on the Tityos cylix 
’ in Munich. He holds out a lyre in his right hand. At the 
right Eos with folded wings runs hastily toward him and grasps 


Figure 3.—Cy.ix IN THE METROPOLITAN MusEuM 


him with her right hand. The left hand is outstretched in a 
fashion characteristic of our master. Eos wears the Ionic 
chiton undergirt. The position of the left leg of the youth is 
also to be noted here as a favorite position which the Penthesilea 
master often affects, the knee turned in and the ankle thrown 
forward; this is best seen on the exterior of the Penthesilea 
cylix. 

(b) Scene similar to (a). Eos pursues Cephalus with both 
hands outstretched. She wears the sakkos in this case, whereas 


1 A.J.A. 1909, p. 142. 
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in (a) her hair is done in the fashion of Apollo’s on the Tityos 
vase. 

Beneath each handle, single palmettes with tendrils and pal- 
mettes from each side. The likeness in detail to the exterior of 
the Penthesilea cylix and the interior of the Apollo and Tityos 
vase is very striking in this example.! 

8 and 9. Cylices in Philadelphia in the Pennsylvania Uni- 
versity Museum.? 

8, Interior: Two women clad in the chiton and himation. 
The one at the left wears a sakkos and looks in astonishment 
at the other who tosses an object in her left hand, perhaps in 
juggling. Around the design, meanders with red cross squares. 
An unusual feature is the decoration of ivy leaves in red just 
within the rim. 

Exterior: Two groups of five individuals; youths swathed in 
mantles which leave the right arm free, in conversation with 
women garbed as within. Beneath the handles, palmettes in 
triangular arrangement with tendrils and ivy leaf. The vase 
is defaced in part. 

9, Interior: Two youths wrapped in himatia, conversing. 
The one on the left leans on a staff. 

Exterior: Two groups of three figures each. In the centre in 
each case is a Victory with a youth on either side. The youths 
have mantles which leave the right shoulder bare. On one side 
the Nike wears a cap, a dotted chiton and himation, and she flies 
with spread wings. In front of herisa stool. Near the palmette 
is an olive branch, just as there isin 1 anivy branch. Mr. Bates 
notes the pouting lips, the treatment of the eye, and the ivy 
wreath around the rim of 8 as characteristic of our master. He 
regards the work, however, as well as that of the Hamburg cylix, 
as coming from the school of the Penthesilea Master. 

10. Cylix in the Metropolitan Museum, New York.‘ In- 

1 Furtw.-Reich., pls. 55, 56. 

21 find that these cylices have already been pointed out as works of the 
Penthesilea Master by Furtwiingler, Sitzb. d. Miinchener Akad. 1905, p. 259, 
‘Antiken in Amerika.’ They were published in the Transactions, University 
Museum of Pennsylvania, II, Pt. 2 (1907), p. 146, by W. N. Bates. 

3 For the designs on these vases, cf. Transactions, 1907, p. 146, pls. XXX VII~ 
XXXIX. 

4 Mr. Bates, op. cit., p. 151, figs. 7, 8, mentions this cylix and assigns it to 
our master. It was sold at auction in Paris in 1903 and its present where- 
abouts he marks as unknown. 
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terior: Girl being taken to school (?). Exterior: Women in con- 
versation. The vase is stylistically very near to those just 
described. 

11. Cylix in the Thorwaldsen Collection, Copenhagen.! 
Interior: Youth and woman in conversation. Clad in a mantle 
which leaves the right shoulder bare, and leaning against a 


- knotted stick, a youth entreats a maiden before him, holding out 


his right hand. In his left hand he has a purse. She moves 
hesitatingly toward him from the left, clad in chiton and hima- 
tion. Both wear fillets. Behind the youth, a stool, on the wall 
an alabastron. In the field between the two figures a fillet. 
Behind the maiden, 6 rats xadds in two lines with the four-stroke 
sigma. Around the design, five double meanders followed by 
red cross squares. 

Exterior: Scene similar to that in the interior—six groups of 
two figures—one consisting of two women, the others of a 
youth and a maiden. They are dressed like the figures on the 
interior; the youths wear mantles which leave the right shoulder 
bare, and fillets, and often have canes. They entreat the maidens 
before them for favors. One shyly holds her mantle behind her 
back, another stretches out her left hand in refusal. 

Group 2, side a, is similar to the interior of 1. A youth witha 
black bordered mantle wrapped about him leans on a staff and 
holds out an apple in his left hand toward a seated woman. She 
wears chiton, himation, and sakkos, and has an apple in each 
hand. 

Group 2, side b, presents a juggling scene similar to the interior 
of 8. At the left a woman seated on a stool is juggling balls or ap- 
ples before a standing woman clad in chiton, black bordered 
himation, and sakkos. The woman standing also holds an apple 


‘in her hand. 


Around the exterior twice repeated on each side in two lines 
is the inscription, 6 rats xaos, with the sigma done in four 
strokes. 

The marks of our master are evident in many mannerisms, 
notably the profiles, the trick of pointing the forefinger, found also 
on the cylix in Hamburg, the inscription, meander pattern, 
mantles drawn up at the back of the neck and having black 
borders, and the well known figure of the woman wearing the 
sakkos. The eye is slightly more advanced than in the cylices 


1 Gerhard, Auserl. Vasenb. 297, 298. 
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hitherto noticed, with a stroke over the upper lid in some 
cases. 

12. Cylix with cover in Boston Museum. Exterior in the 
red-figured style, cover in the white ground technique.' 

Interior; cover (PLate XXVIII): Around the edge a pat- 
tern of laurel wreath with berries is left against the red ground 
and a curious opening has been made, doubtless in imitation 
of the human mouth. On the inner edge are the remains of 
teeth-like projections now broken away in part. 

The interior design is enclosed within a brown circle and 
represents Apollo in the company of a seated Muse.? At the 
left the slender elongated figure of Apollo stands facing toward 
the front with head turned to right. He holds a dark red mantle 
behind his back, upheld in his left hand and resting on his right 
shoulder. His right hand grasps the garment which conceals it 
from beneath. The god’s head is wreathed with laurel which 
was once gilded although only faint traces of the gilding 
now remain. The hair is caught up in the rear by this 
wreath and ends in curls. These, together with the curls about 
his face, are done in a thinned yellow varnish. At the right a 
Muse sits upon a rock that is outlined in a dilute wash, part of 
which has disappeared. She wears a brown peplos and rests 
her chin upon her right hand, holding a lyre in her left. The rim 
of the lyre is in relief and was once gilded, as was the bracelet 
worn on her right arm and, in all probability, the pin on her 
shoulder. Her hair is combed back from the forehead, except 
for a few locks about the face, in the fashion of the youth on 
the Berlin cup;* It is rendered in a thinned yellowish brown 
varnish. The figures rest upon an exergue with a single meander 
pattern. Plastic dots once gilded occur four times on this design. 
The scene is one of unusual charm and deserves to be ranked as 
one of the finest specimens from the hand of our master in the 
white ground technique. The marks which betray his hand are 
evident first in the figure of Apollo. Compare with this figure 
the youth on the interior of 6, where the same slender propor- 
tions and a like treatment of anatomical details is found. The 


! Fowler and Wheeler, Greek Archaeloogy, p. 508, fig. 400. 

? Or a nymph, as Mr. Marshall, in a manuscript note, has suggested on the 
ground that the scene is erotic. I owe the reference to Mr. L. D. Caskey. 

3 Hartwig, pl. 50. 

*A.J.A. 1909, p. 145, fig. 4. For anatomical details, see also 15b, Satyrs, 
and Furtw.-Reich., pl. 5, Achilles; for the hair, Cephalus in 4, I. 
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profile of Apollo, especially in the lips and the treatment of the 
hair are reminiscent of our master, no less than the garment 
upheld in the left hand and covering the right,! and the treatment 
of the foot in a frontal position.* 

The exterior (Fig. 4) shows even greater similarities. On 
either side is the figure of a woman moving hastily to right and 
looking back to left. She wears a chiton with black bordered 
himation in each case and holds in each hand a branch with 
spirals, ending in a vine leaf. The figure is very similar in 
movement to the figures of the Maenads in 1 and to the women 
on the exterior of 11 in details. Beneath each handle a pal- 


Figure 4.—Cy.ix In THE Museum oF Fine Arts, Boston; EXTERIOR 


mette projecting into secondary palmettes with tendrils on either 
side. 

13. Fragmentary white ground cylix in the Boston Museum.’ 
The vase must have been one of unusual size, approximating the 
Penthesilea cylix in dimensions. Diam. of foot, 0.115m. A 
plastic ring passes around the top of the foot; on the lower side 
two concentric circles in black paint, a wider and narrow, with a 
third where the stem begins. The exterior was probably dec- 


1 Cf. Maiden in 3a, 3b, Phares XXV, XXVI. 

? Furtw.-Reich., pl. 5, Ajax. 

3I owe this reference as well as the interpretation of the scene, suggested 
only hypothetically, to Mr. L. D. Caskey of the Boston Museum. 
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orated with designs in the red-figured technique but only a 
small edge in the color of the clay remains. 

Interior (Fig. 5): Quarrel between two men. The scene may 
be the dispute between Diomedes and Odysseus over the Palla- 
dium. At the left against a white ground a bearded warrior 
draws his sword from his sheath with his right hand. He is 
shown in three-quarter back view and is nude except for a red 
mantle across his right shoulder and a red strap which held his 
sword sheath. On his back the end of a petasus together with 
the cord which held it is visible. The left hand held a spear, 
while the right, seen in back view, grasps the sword; the sword 


Figure 5.—FRaGMENT OF A Wuite Grounp Cy tix; Boston 


handle is in relief and may once have been gilded. Above on 
the right arm is a bracelet in relief, probably once gilded. 

At the right is a second figure. A red mantle passing behind 
his back rests on the forearms in front. His right hand grasps a 
spear (?), his left is missing. It may have held the palladium, 
as a bit of relief once gilded is seen just at the elbow. The 
sword sheath is done in red. The upper and lower parts of the 
figure are lost. 

The painting recalls the work of the Penthesilea Master in the 
yellowish brown beard done in a dilute wash, in the drapery, and 
in the muscles of the trunk. Most characteristic is the rendering 
of the right hand which holds the spear; it is like Apollo’s on the 
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Tityos vase or that of Ajax on the Penthesilea cylix. There 
is a splendid dramatic quality about the composition which 
also recalls our master and the work is probably to be assigned 
to his hand. 

CoTYLAE 


14. Cotyle in the Metropolitan Museum, New York. 

(a; Fig. 6) At the left a bearded man wearing a cap, a 
dotted chiton with dotted border, and over this a black- 
bordered himation, holds out a sheathed sword in his right hand 
toward a youth who moves hastily to right. In the youth’s 


Figure 6.—CotTyLe IN THE METROPOLITAN Museum; Sipe A 


right hand is a helmet, in his left a spear. He wears a mantle 
fastened on the shoulder, leaving the right arm bare, and a 
sword. On the man’s left arm a spear rests with point on the 
ground. The scene is interpreted as Odysseus and Telemachus. 
Brown is used on the hair and beard of the man and on the hair 
about the youth’s face. Quite characteristic of our master are 
the treatment of the nostril, the protruding lips, and the pose of 
the youth’s right leg. 

(b; Fig. 7) Scene similar to (a). At the right a nude 
youth holds out a helmet in his right hand toward a bearded 
man. Over the youth’s left shoulder is a mantle. In his left 
hand he holds a spear pointing downwards. The bearded man 
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who stands before him is given with body in full front view, 
head to right. A mantle is thrown over his left shoulder and 
drawn across his body in front with his right hand. In his left 
hand he holds a spear, point down. The beard is rendered in 
dilute brown and the eye is a large round circle with a dot in the 
centre. Between the two figures the inscription 6 rats xadés is 
given in two lines. 

Beneath the handles are two palmettes with tendrils. The 
work of the whole vase is exceedingly hasty. 

15. Cotyle in the Boston Museum,' found at Vico Equense, 


Figure iN THE METROPOLITAN Museum; Sive B 


formerly in the Bourgignon Collection. Diam. 27} cm., height 
223 cm. 

(a; Fig. 8) In the centre, Persephone rises from the earth clad 
in a Doric peplos with overfold girt round the waist. She wears 
a sakkos with a row of dots and looks to right, lifting her garment 
with both hands. The figure of Persephone is to be compared 
with the maiden in 3b, the Eos of 4, the Victory of 5, and the 
Eos of 7b; the motive of lifting the garment, with the figure of 
Ge on the Tityos cylix in Munich. At either side of Persephone 
goat-headed demons with the bodies of men dance, looking toward 
the central figure. They have the ears and pointed horns of 


1 Fréhner, Annali, 1884, pls. M.N. 205; Hartwig, Rém. Mitt. 1897, p. 91, 
‘Die Wiederkehr der Kora’; A.J.A. 1905, p. 157, P. Baur, ‘Tityros.’ 
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goats and manes like horses, done in a reddish wash. Above 
the head of Persephone, an ivy branch with berries is seen in the 
field. 

(b; Fig. 9) Satyrs and Maenad. In the centre, a Maenad 
with a cantharus in her outstretched right hand and a thrysus 
over her left shoulder, clad in a sakkos and the Doric peplos with 
overfold girt up at the waist, moves hastily to left looking back 
to right. At the left a bald-headed satyr dances moving to right; 
in his left hand a thrysus with the tip on the ground. The 
foreshortening of the satyr’s leg is unsuccessful. At the right a 


Ficure 8.—Cory IN THE Museum OF Fine Arts, Boston; Sipe A 


satyr dancing with his left leg raised, reaches out both hands 
toward the Maenad. 

Around the top of the cotyle is an ivy pattern which is similar 
to the pattern found around the interior of the Penthesilea and 
Tityos cylices. The leaves are left in the natural color of the 
clay, the berries and stems are a yellowish white. Below the 
designs a meander pattern in sets of 11 and 13 meanders with 
red cross squares (4) passes around the vase. Beneath the 
handles one palmette rises above another, with tendrils and 
secondary palmettes from each side. The work on the cotyle 
is very hasty but shows obvious connections with the Penthesilea 
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Master. Especially characteristic is the treatment of anatomi- 
cal details seen in the satyrs. 

16 (PLates XXIX,XXX). White ground pyxis in the Metro- 
politan Museum, New York, representing the Judgment of Paris.' 
In the centre of the design the youthful Paris is seated on a rock 
resting his right hand on his right knee and his left hand upon a 
knotted club. He wears a reddish brown chlamys with red bor- 
der, and a petasus tied round his neck and resting on his back. 
On his legs are high brown shoes with white accessories. His 
hair is done in a yellowish brown wash and his profile leaves no 


Figure 9.—CoryLe IN THE Museum OF Fine Arts, Boston; Sipe B 


doubt as to his connection with our master. Before him stands 
Hermes similarly garbed, with his caduceus in his right hand and 
his left hand open in gesture. He is followed by the three 
goddesses. Hera comes first, elaborately dressed in an Ionic 
chiton with deep overfold and a pattern of crosses. Over this 
garment a reddish brown himation with a white pattern and bor- 
der of deeper red is worn. On her head is a crown and a dotted 
veil, recalling the headdress of Ge on the Tityos cylix; in her 
right hand she holds a sceptre. The figure is posed in a frontal 
position with the head turned to the left. Facing Hera is Athena 


1Bull. Metrop. Mus. III (1908), p. 154. 
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wearing a reddish brown Doric peplos with red border and a white 
pattern. Her aegis covers her breast and she is crowned like 
Hera. In her left hand a helmet is held similar to that found on 
6, 14a and b; in her right a spear with point resting on the 
ground. The treatment of the hair of Athena recalls similar 
work by our master, especially the Tityos cylix. Behind the 
goddess are Eros and Aphrodite in conversation. The young 
Eros stands stiffly before his mother holding a fillet in his hands. 
His wings are done in a fashion similar to that found in the 
interior of 4 and 5, 7a and 7b. Aphrodite holds a phiale in her 
right hand and grasps her himation, which is drawn up over her 
head, with her right hand. She wears the Ionic chiton undergirt 
and a crown. At the left of Paris is a bearded male figure 
wrapped in a red bordered reddish-brown himation which leaves 
the right shoulder bare. He holds out a staff in his right hand. 
Perhaps he is Priam (?)—or merely a shepherd. In countenance 
he is reminiscent of the fallen Tityos on the Tityos cylix. 

The pyxis is an exquisite piece of polychromatic work against 
a white ground. Especially frequent is the use of the reddish 
brown and yellow. A dilute wash is used for the hair. The cover 
is also beautifully fashioned with a series of meanders and red 
cross squares around the edge followed by rich palmettes within, 
while nearest the knob is the egg and dart. On the exterior 
twice rendered is the inscription 6 rats xaddés. It is especially 
interesting to see that the Penthesilea Master did not abandon 
the white ground technique of his early days but carried it on 
into his later style. The profiles, eyes, hair, wings, helmet—all 
connect our vase with the Penthesilea Master as well as minor 
characteristics such as the outstretched hand and the mantle 
which leaves the right shoulder bare. This vase no less than the 
Orpheus cylix shows a combination of the qualities of the “ Pfer- 
demeister”’’ and the Penthesilea Master. 

17. Kalpis in Memorial Hall, Fairmount Park, Philadelphia. 
In the centre of a group of three figures stands a young woman 
clad in chiton, himation, and snood with a circle on it. She 
holds a basket in her right hand and converses with a youth at 
her left, turning her head to the left. The youth has short, curly 
hair and wears a chiton under his himation. In his left hand 
he holds a fillet. At the right of the scene is a young girl 
wrapped in a bordered himation that covers both her hands. 
Her hair is long and she wears earrings. Behind the central 
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figure is a stool with striped and dotted cushion. Below the 
design runs a meander pattern with red cross squares. A red- 
dish dilute wash is freely used, especially on the hair of the 
central figure. 

If we examine details of style found in the works of the Penthe- 
silea Master, they are roughly as follows: the eye is of the de- 
veloped transitional type, mostly without the stroke over the 
upper lid; rarely, the circle with the round dot is found, as in the 
New York cotyle. The nostril is rendered by a single oblique 
line, straight or slightly curved and giving the nose a pinched 
look. The lips are pouting and protruding in character. Even 
in his best examples the artist scarcely escapes these manner- 
isms in the rendering of nostril and lip. Ears are done in various 
ways—in the fashion of the letter C, upright or again inverted: 
at times they are rendered with a smaller c within, and with even 
more complicated details. Not only single details, but also the 
general shape of the head is individual in our master, and the 
characteristic profile is without relief lines. Hair is rendered by 
a dilute wash. Usually it is curly at the ends and about the face. 
Often it is long and drawn close together on the back below the 
neck without a band, as Apollo’s on the Tityos vase and that of 
youths on the exterior of the Penthesilea cylix. 

The rendering of the trunk muscles is best seen in the figure 
of Apollo on the covered cylix in Boston and on side (b) of the 
New York cotyle. They are usually separated into three parts 
by lines in a dilute wash. The navel is represented by a circle 
with a black are above it at times. Breasts of men are usually 
of the type seen in the Boston cylix just mentioned and the 
cotyle just cited. Nipples are indicated by brown circles. 
Breasts of women are deep but not prominent, as in the Eos 
and Cephalus vase in New York. They are commonly indicated 
by two swelling lines. Hands are rather carelessly drawn. 
Often they are shown with the fingers outstretched, wide apart, 
and two lines drawn across the palm next to the fingers. At 
times the finger points outward as in 5a, 11, Furtw.—Reich. 56. 

Knees are often turned in, throwing the outer side of the foot 
forward. The feet are usually placed in profile in both cases or 
in full front view—very rarely with a combination of the two. 
Ankles are drawn by a simple curved line or a partially drawn 


ellipse. 
The meander and red cross squares are used about the design. 
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The palmette is single with tendrils (cf. Furtw.—Reich., I, p. 
280), or double with tendrils and vine leaf. Four times the ivy 
pattern with berries is used. The inscription is very often in 
two lines 6 rats xadés—at times with the four-stroke sigma. 
Fondness for sakkoi, snoods or kerchiefs on the hair of women, 
for mantles on youths and men, leaving the right shoulder free, 
for the Doric peplos on women and the Ionic chiton with over- 
fold, is shown. The subjects are mostly mythological and 
erotic. 

It is thus seen that the Penthesilea Master was a great in- 
novator. Shapes, techniques, the mythological and genre 
subject interested him. At times he dashed off a vase hastily 
with little to recommend it. A certain class of vases show 
youths in conversation wrapped in mantles like the Wiirzburg 
cylices, or erotic scenes—all of trivial value. But when he chose, 
the Penthesilea Master could rival the works of the great masters 
of wall painting. In this class beside the Penthesilea and Tityos 
cylices and some of the white ground vases, such works as the 
pyxis in New York with the Judgment of Paris, the Boston cylix 
with Apollo and the Muse, and the deep-bowled cylix in Boston 
deserve to be placed. They show a certain striving to attain 
the effects gained by the wall paintings of the time. 

The works of our master continually reveal his individuality— 
more by the profiles of his figures and little mannerisms of style 
than is the case with most painters. It is true that like Brygos 
he was fond of color and gold on his vases, that he resembled 
Hieron at times in the poses of his figures. These things were 
the common stock of trade for the vase painters of the time and 
they may in common have taken many ideas from the great 
paintings of this epoch. Their shops must also have been side 
by side in Athens and the exhibition of a splendid vase by one 
master must have brought admiration and imitation by other 
painters. The considerable number of vases from the hand of 
our master would suggest that like the prolific Nikosthenes he 
had a workshop of his own. 

Mary HaMItton SwINDLER. 

Bryn Mawr, PENNSYLVANIA. 
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REPORT ON EXCAVATIONS AT HALAE OF LOCRIS! 


Excavations on the site of Halae of Locris were begun in 
the spring of 1911, at which time it was expected that one, or 
at most two campaigns, would suffice for the completion of the 
work; even before the end of the first campaign, it had become 
evident that much more time would be needed for the thorough 
investigation of the site. Since then, two wars and their after- 
math have caused confusion and delay in this, as in so much 
else. Now, although opportunity has been found for four 
campaigns—two of one month’s duration each, one of two 
months, and one of three months—and although more than a 
little work has been done in the museum at Thebes, where most 
of the finds have been placed,? the time of final accomplishment 
is still distant, and another and greater war is rendering uncer- 
tain all plans for the future. 

It has seemed advisable, therefore, to depart from the original 
plan for publication, which was to issue, more or less simul- 


1 At the outset, we must express our sincere thanks to those who have 
helped us: to Mr. Hill, Director of the American School of Classical Studies 
at Athens—of which institution we are members—for securing our permits, 
and for helpful advice in the early days of our work; to the Greek government 
as a whole, for never-failing courtesy, and, very particularly, to certain rep- 
resentatives of that government—NMr. E. Venezelos, formerly Prime Minister 
of Greece, Mr. M. D. Volonakis, General Secretary of the Ministry of 
Public Instruction, Mr. N. M. Valanos, Architect of the Ministry of Public 
Instruction, Mr. Stais, Director of the National Museum at Athens, Mr. 
Papadakis, Ephor of Antiquities of Boeotia, Phocis and Euboea, and Mr. A. D. 
Keramopoullos, Ephor of Antiquities of the Acropolis; to Mr. R. M. Dawkins, 
formerly director of the British School at Athens; to M. Homolle, formerly 
Director of the French School at Athens, now Director of the Bibliothéque 
Nationale; to Mrs, Coe von Berlan, of Athens, and her daughters; to Angeles 
and Georgios Kosmopoulos, at different times our foremen, and to Ioannes 
Papanikolaou, mender of antiquities. 

2 Some pieces of sculpture, the heavier inscriptions, and a number of typical 
sarcophagi and burial pithoi are still at Halae. The jewelry is in the National 
Museum at Athens. 
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taneously, a series of articles dealing with the various branches 
of the finished work, and to publish instead a general report 
upon what has already been accomplished. his will be followed, 
as soon as possible, by articles dealing with the different classes 
of finds. In view of the circumstances, it cannot be too strongly 
emphasized that such a report must necessarily. be of a prelim- 
inary character. 

There is a long promontory which juts out in a northwesterly 
direction from the coast of Locris, just where the Channel of 
Atalante begins to widen into the Malian Gulf. The western 
side of this promontory forms the eastern boundary of a small 


Figure 1.—Tue Bay or St. Joun 


crescent-shaped bay, which has taken its name from the little 
white church of Hagios Ioannes Theoldgos (St. John the Divine) 
upon its shore. Some fifteen minutes to the northwest of the 
church, there is a low hill whose base is washed by the waters of 
the bay,' and whose sides are circled by crumbling walls; on this 
hill was once the fortified citadel of Halae. 

The bay of St. John, sheltered by encircling wooded hills, 
is of depth sufficient to accommodate even the modern steamers 

1It is a question whether, in ancient times, the hill and the waters of the 
bay occupied the same relative position. The coast is subject to seismic 
disturbances, and since the earthquake of 1893 the old road beyond the village 
of Dragana has remained almost completely submerged. 
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which, at long intervals, put in to load a cargo of ore from the 
iron mines back in the hills; of a depth most generous, then, 
for the light draft vessels of ancient times. Even today, despite 
its desolation, the harbor is much used by coast traders and 
fishermen from Asia Minor, who, during the summer months, 
ply their trade in the neighboring waters. It is not too much 
to assume that both traders and fishers are heritors of a tradition 
ages old, and that, in ancient times, Halae had frequent com- 
munication with both north and east. To the south, several 
passes through the low hills afford a means of communication 
with the Copais basin. It was inevitable that a town so situated 
should have played a réle, even if a minor one, in the days of 
the great Greek merchant activity. References to Halae, in 
ancient authors, however, are infrequent and casual. 

Of the earlier history of the settlement, the ancient authors 
tell us only the fact that, originally Locrian, it later became part 
of Boeotia. The earliest testimony comes in negative form 
from Homer,! who in speaking of the Boeotians says: 

Oi re “Apyny of te Midecav 

Nioav re fabénv ’AvOnddva 
Strabo,? in order to indicate the change that had taken place, 
quotes the end of the passage of Homer: Mera 6¢ Ladyavéa 
Awéva Exovoa, THs Bowriaxys TapaXdias Tijs 
mpdos xabarep xai 6 roinrhs €ipnxey "AvOnddva 7’ éoxaTowcar, 
and then adds: pévroe Ere kai pixpdv dio 
tav Bowrév, Adpuuva re, rap’ iv 6 éxdidwor, éréxerva 

Just when the change from Locris to Boeotia was effected we 
have no certain means of telling, but the further testimony of 
Strabo® in the case of Larymna is of importance, as we may 
reasonably assume that Halae followed the varying affiliations 
of the more important coast town lying to the south east: Andot 
kal 6 Kngucads rotdro padtora, Thy Kwraida abtouerns 
yap abris, Gore ras Kamas (as re rounris 
dvouaver, kai ax’ Niuvn, eidAnde) xaoua yevnbév 
TH TAnclov avéwtey bd petOpov. . . eira 
yap érépa éoriv EuvnoOnuer Bowwriaxy rH Oadarryn 

Iliad B, 507 ff. 


2 1X, p. 405. 
3 1X, p. 406. 
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‘Pwpuator riv &vw). This curious statement about the division of 
the two Larymnas is partially explained by what Pausanias! tells 
us: 7d Spos 7d IItGov, eri Oardoons Bowrdv 
airy 7d Svoud ard Aapiprns rijs 
Kivou rods advwrépw mpoydvous por Ta ExovTa és Aoxpods 
ToD Kal és Adpuyva 7d adpxaior. 
OnBaiwr éxi péya loxtos tpoeNovTwr, Tnvikadra éxovolws 
és Bowrots. In view of the friendly relations existing between 
Boeotia and Locris, testified to both by historians and inscrip- 
tional evidence,’ it need not surprise us that Larymna, and with 
it probably the towns of Halae and Corsea, joined the Boeotian 
league voluntarily and for considerations of advantage. The 
time of the rise of Boeotia to supremacy under Epaminondas 
would best meet the requirements of Pausanias’ phrase, OnBaiwy 
péya icxtos G. Korte* also places the change 
from Locrian to Boeotian in this period and tries to connect 
with it the building of a wall of massive polygonal masonry, 
traces of which he saw at a spot slightly to the southeast of 
the acropolis of Opus, now known as the Mills, where the moun- 
tains come down almost directly to the shores of the Opuntian 
gulf. But this can hardly be brought into accord with the 
statement of Pausanias; for a voluntary change which left 
upper Larymna in the hands of the Locrians could not have 
necessitated the erection of a strong defensive wall between 
Halae and Opus. 
1 1X, 23, 7. 
2 Hellenica III, 5,3. Weil, Arch. Zeitung, XXXI, pp. 140 ff, gives two metric- 
al inscriptions that are worth quoting in this connection. 
(a) wetol 5¢ re yépas obs 
Sauos 6 Bowrdy rodée ped’ ayeudvos 
pvoapuévous ’Ordevra Bapiv 5’ ard éddvres 
dpovpas Aoxpotow reviav erevbepiar. 
(b 


bépxeo Bowrav apxdv 

bis yap Trav doadevTov 
vixav & apvipevos, 

kal tplrov ’Ordevta Tavde 
kal xepi kal Bovdat Ofjxev dvopacrorépar. 

& apxais &xaduwos im’ apytbpou érrero racats 
ebvoulas 

tau kal deluvacrov Nixactxdpur 
érel Kolpavos ayvorara. 


3 Ath. Mitt. IV, 1879, p. 271, note 2. 
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The earliest fixed date at which Larymna appears as a Boeotian 
city is given by Polybius (229 B.c.):! 'Avriyovos wera rov Anunrplov 
Oavarov Emi mpakers mpds Tas 
éoxarias tis Bowrias mpds Adpupvay, mapaddtou yevouévns auTmrews 
els Enpdv ai vies abrod. 

The one definitely dated event in the city’s history that we 
know is told by Plutarch, whose account is as follows:? LiAd\e 
6€ mepi ras "AOjvas GXynua vapx@des pera Bapovs els rods 
Todas évérecev, 5 6 Todaypas elvar. 
oby eis éxpiro rots pabvudy dua cvvdinuepedbwv 
Tots wepi tov Atovucov rexvirats. mpds THY 
tives mayKadous mposnveyxav. hades rots Swpors Kal 
mwudduevos ws elev, Ere yap tis ‘ANalwv; edn, éerivyxave 
yap, dre thy ‘Opxopérw verixnkas Todeuiouvs Gua 
Tpeis THs Bowrias, "AvOnddva, Adpuuvay, ‘Adaias avnpnxws, 
6é avOpmrwv déovs yevopévwr, ExéNevoev 
xaipovras ws ob pera daidwy od’ akiwy ddXvywpias HKovTas 

That a scattered remnant availed themselves of the privilege 
granted by Sulla, and returned to rebuild their ruined habitations 
is proved by the fact that both Pausanias and Strabo knew 
Halae as a town. 

After Pausanias we find the name of Halae no more in the 
ancient written records, but late walls and a ruined church 
point to the existence of a Byzantine settlement on the site, 

1XX, 5, 7. A detailed discussion of the date at which lower Larymna 
joined the Boeotian league hardly falls within the scope of this article, but the 
following additional references will be of interest to anyone concerning himself 
with the problem. Larymna is counted among the towns of Locris by Scylax 
Periplus 60 (Geogr. Min. ed. Didot I, p. 48); Lycophron, Cassandra, 1146; 
Pliny, H.N. IV, 7 (12); inscription S.G.D.I. No. 2593, Geol | Aedrdol 
EdBicn éy Aapipras | xal &ydvois mpotwiay...... 
&pxovros "Apxtaéa (286 B.c.). As this decree may very well refer to a citizen 
of upper Larymna it has little value as evidence. To the evidence for placing 
Larymna among the towns of Boeotia may be added an inscription from 
Lebodeia, 1.G. VII, 3078, in which mention is made of three delegates sent 
by Larymna to the celebration of the Bacihea. It falls, according to Vollgraff, 
between the years 221-216 B.c. 

? Plutarch, Sulla, 26. 

’ They did not know it as a flourishing one, however. Strabo uses the word 
mwodixva to describe it, and Pausanias the word zéd:cua, both of which 
imply little. More eloquent is Pausanias’s summary dismissal of the site 
and his silence regarding matters that usually claim his careful attention— 
places of worship, local beliefs, and the genealogies of heroes. 
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which continued until a fairly late period—possibly until the 
spread of piracy in the lawless Aegean imperilled the existence 
of a coast town. Thereafter the place of Halae lay desolate and 
long-forgotten. Leake,' journeying through the region, re- 
corded of the once flourishing town: ‘‘Some ruins like those of 
Larymna are said to exist at a church of St. John Theologos— 
They are probably ruins of Halae.’’Leake’s identification of the 
site was accepted, with only one expression of dissent,? by sub- 
sequent writers,’ and it has since been confirmed by epigraphical 
evidence.* 

It was not until the year 1860, however, when Kutorga’s 
account of a journey through the region appeared,® that Halae 
received detailed notice. His account agrees closely with what 
was still visible when the excavation of the site was begun in 
the spring of 1911. 

It must have been at about the time of Kutorga’s visit that the 
peasants in the neighborhood learned that the region behind 
the citadel was full of graves containing objects of pecuniary 
value. Then began the looting of the cemetery,® which continued 
to be the steady occupation of certain families until the decrease 
in the number of graves, and the increase in the vigilance of the 
authorities in recent years, made the occupation less lucrative, 
and in consequence less popular. 

Our decision to excavate the site was based on the hope that, 
despite all this destruction, some graves, the contents of which 
would help to settle certain questions of chronology, might 
have escaped notice. The hope has been realized. Of the 280 
graves that we cleared, many had remained untouched by the 
looter, ancient or modern; and even those that had been robbed 

1 Northern Greece, vol. 2, p. 288. Published in 1835. 

2 The one exception was Ross, who, in Wanderungen, vol. 1, p. 98, placed 
Halae near Proskyna, between that village and Atalante. 

3 These were not many. Besides Ross, there were Kutorga (Revue Archéo- 
logique, 1860, N. S. 2, pp. 390 ff.), Bursian, Geographie, I, p. 192; P. Girard 
(see below); Lolling (Baedecker first edition); and Frazer (Pausanias, vol. 5, 

. 134). 

" ‘ ae from the Acropolis of Halae,’ p. 443. 

5 Revue Archéologique, loc. cit. 

P. Girard, De Locris Opuntiis, p. 39. ‘Hic quotidie indigenae terram 
fodiunt, antiqua monumenta quaerentes.” Girard visited Locris in 1877 
and published his thesis in 1881. His statements, taken in conjunction 
with those of the peasants, prove that an enormous amount of damage has 
been done. 
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sometimes yielded more than enough to repay the labor of 
excavation. 

As regards the citadel, we had at the beginning little thought 
of more than the most cursory work; but we soon realized that, 
despite the destruction of the town at the hands of Sulla, and the 
havoe wrought by the Byzantine settlement, the flotsam and 
jetsam might yield material, which, taken in conjunction with 
the evidence from the graves, would serve as the basis for a pic- 
ture, however imperfect, of life in an ancient provincial community. 

The necropolis of Halae lay to the north and east of the 
ancient town, and, with the exception of some isolated groups 
of graves, possibly representing family burial plots, which were 
found in the foot-hills or scattered far afield, most of the tombs 
were in a line, about a mile in extent, and oriented, roughly 
speaking, from northwest to southeast. More or less parallel 
with this line but extending far beyond it there is today a dim 
and often-disappearing trail through the wheat, which marks the 
direct route to Larymna; and we may reasonably suppose that 
the men of Halae, following a custom that was common in ancient 
Greece, laid away their dead by the side of the highroad, per- 
haps by the very one along which Sulla came when his destroying 
armies fell upon “‘Anthedon and Larymna and Halae.”’ 

We have opened 280 graves, the earliest of which date from 
the middle of the sixth century B.c., the latest from Roman times. 
The receptacles for interment showed a certain variety. Mono- 
lithic sarcophagi of “‘ poros’’ stone predominate in the sixth and 
fifth centuries. Hellenistic burials were as a rule found in shal- 
low trenches under heavy cover slabs; although the presence of 
iron nails in many of these graves suggests that the body may 
originally have been interred in a wooden coffin, which has now 
disappeared. Sarcophagi constructed of four separate slabs are 
characteristic of the fourth century, although in use sporadically 
at both an earlier and a later date. Pithoi are common at all times. 
Of the clay larnax and lead jar there are only single examples. 
It is not impossible that in late Hellenistic and Roman times 
some bodies were disposed of without enclosing receptacles of 
any sort; and at this period it also became customary to econo- 
mize space and material by removing an earlier burial from an 
existing grave and replacing it by one or more bodies. It may 
safely be stated, however, that in the majority of cases, until 
this period, but one interment had taken place in each grave. 
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Figure 2.—Sitver EarRINGS AND FIBULAE FROM THE NECROPOLIS OF HALAB 
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Few of the graves, save those that had been plundered, and 
of these not all, were entirely lacking in funeral furniture. The 
objects used for this purpose varied, however, at different periods: 
vases and weapons were in favor at all times, and, incongruous 
as it may seem, a sword was found in a sarcophagus too small to 
contain anything but the body of an infant. The vogue of the 
terra-cotta was much shorter, and there was a tendency, especially 
in the fifth and early part of the fourth century, to place the 
figurines in large numbers around the sides of the sarcophagus 
and on top of the cover slabs. Jewelry began to appear in graves 
of the latter part of the fifth century, in the form of paste beads 
and of silver and bronze ornaments. Thereafter, ornaments, 
mirrors, and strigils of bronze, remained long in favor. Gold 
jewelry was found in one Hellenistic interment. Coins, in- 
variably of bronze, were found in some graves of Hellenistic 
and later times, and had, as a rule, been placed in the mouth 
of the dead. The hope, at first entertained, that they would 
afford evidence for the accurate dating of the graves in which 
they occurred, has unfortunately been thwarted by the fact 
that the damp soil of Halae has, in the majority of cases, caused 
corrosion. Glass, of the opaque variety, was found in Hellen- 
istic graves, while the graves dating from Roman times yielded 
many specimens of a-thin iridescent glass which flakes off 
when touched. 

Only a few general observations on the different classes of 
funeral furniture are called for here. The vases include exam- 
ples of late Geometric, so-called Proto-Corinthian, Corinthian, 
Black Figured, Red Figured, Stamped, White Painted—includ- 
ing the late white-on-black style known as “ Watzinger’’—Net- 
Work, and Megarian wares; as well as a large mass of the plain 
black glaze and unglazed wares. Of the style known variously 
as Boeotian Transition,! Boeotian Geometric,? Proto-Boeotian,* 
and Boeotian Cylix,‘ no example has as yet been found. But 
there came to light numerous examples of a ware which is, so 
far as we know, unique, and which suggests that the technique 
of the typical Boeotian ware referred to, influenced by the styles 
that flourished elsewhere in the Greek world, continued into 


1 Boehlau, Jb. Arch. I., 1888, pp. 325 ff. 

2 Pottier, Collignon, and Couve on the plates of their catalogues. 
3 De Ridder B.C.H. 1895, pp. 179 ff. 

‘ Ure and Burrows, B. S. A. 14, p. 227. 
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Figure 4.—VaAsESs FOUND AT HALAE 
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the latter half of the fifth century. There are also a few frag- 
ments—found unfortunately under circumstances which furnish 
no external evidence for their date—which suggest that it may 
have lasted even longer, until the early part of the fourth century. 
Specimens of some wares, notably of Proto-Corinthian and Black 
Figured, were found in comparatively late company. It 


Figure 5.—MASKS OUTSIDE OF GRAVE 231 


‘is worthy of note that, although many graves are to be 
dated in the fifth century, there have been found very few 
examples of Red Figured ware, while of these only one or two 
are earlier than the Fine Style. The fact may, of course, be 
explained by assuming that, in the early days of the style, Red 
Figured vases were objets de luxe, too valuable to be placed in 
the graves of any but the wealthy; or by attributing to the chances 
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of excavation the fact that we did not find the tombs that con- 
tained them.' In view, however, of the fact that Red Figured 
ware is also rare at the Argive Heraeum, Corinth, and Rhit- 
sona (Mycalessus), it seems not improbable that the omission 
may have some historical significance.” 

Terra-cottas were found in large numbers in the graves of the 
fifth and fourth centuries, and while there were a number of 
interesting individual figurines, the types most frequently 
represented were those characteristic of Boeotia and Locris: 
masks in very great variety; seated female figures; the youth 
with cock, strigil, or aryballus; large standing female figures, 


Ficure 6.—P.Lan oF THE AcROPOLIS OF HALAE AFTER THE EXCAVATIONS 
or 1913 


sometinres in motion, and frequently holding some attribute, 
such as the knotted fillet or open casket. As many of the types 
persisted for a long time, the specimens from Halae form a good 
basis for a study of their development and decline. More spo- 
radic in occurrence were representations of deities, animals, 
fruits, and children’s toys. Figurines of the fine Tanagra types 

1It may be mentioned that our experience seems to have been paralleled 
by that of the peasants, who in describing finds which have realized large 
sums of money, almost invariably refer to Red Figured vases with ‘‘gold and 


many colors.” 
? At the two sites first mentioned, Black Figured ware is rare as well. 
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were not uncommon, although they had suffered much from the 
dampness of the soil. The necropolis yielded not a single exam- 
ple of the typical Boeotian ‘‘ Pappas,” so frequent at Rhit- 
sona, but a few fragmentary ones, together with other varieties of 
the more primitive types, were found on the acropolis. In 
general, the terra-cottas from the acropolis, although fewer in 
number, were of finer workmanship and more varied. Among 
them were a very curious, archaic, mourning figure, an inter- 
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Ficure 7.—Acropouis; WALL or System; SoutHwest CorNER 


esting variant of the Hydrophoros type, and some excellent 
heads of the fully developed fifth-century style, notable among 
them a helmeted Athena. A fragmentary Gorgoneion was all 
that remained of a larger figure of the same goddess. 

Of the finds from Halae it may be said, as of those from Myca- 
lessus, that their chief importance does not lie in the value of 
the single objects, beautiful and interesting though some of these 
are, but rather in the fact that, as the graves had so often re- 
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mained untouched, the chronological indications they give can 
be relied upon. 

The low hill by the sea, which was once the acropolis of Halae, 
forms an elongated parallelogram, whose southeast side is washed 
by the sea. The broken course of the fortification walls and the 
outlines of their towers were partially visible at the beginning 
of our work. A little investigation sufficed to show that the hill 
had been fortified at least twice: at first with a polygonal wall 
of hard limestone, dating from the sixth century or possibly 
earlier; late in the fifth, or early in the fourth century with an 
ashlar wall of reddish “poros’’ stone. Of the two walls, neither 
could be traced around all the four sides of the citadel; the line 


Fiaure 8.—Terra-cotra Roor FROM THE ACROPOLIS 
or HALAB 


of the earlier wall was plain on the north, and sporadically on 
the west, where it had been broken by later constructions, and 
a massive round tower, on the southwest corner of the hill, 
formed a commanding feature. Of the later wall, on the other 
hand, no trace was found on the north, but on the other three 
sides its course could be closely followed, particularly on the 
south, where, to judge by the excellent preservation of the outer 
face, it seems at an early period to have been covered to a certain 
depth by the soil.' On this side, too, the wall was carefully 
strengthened by straps of stone connecting the outer and inner 


1 Possibly this was done to save it from corrosion by the sea water in time 
of storm. 
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faces. Further strengthening on this as on the other sides, 
was afforded by means of square and round towers. 

Of entrances to the city, only one was found during the first 
campaign. This was a gate, 0.73 m. in width, piercing the old 
polygonal wall on the north side of the citadel. After having 
been long in use, it was closed by blocks of stone, and its place 
taken by some more adequate portal. 

During the first campaign, two trenches were dug in the interior 
of the acropolis, only one of which yielded anything of note. 
This one was cut beside the ruined Byzantine church which 
marks the highest point on the hill. It revealed, in addition 
to some thin walls, probably belonging to buildings, part of 
an open square paved with pounded “‘poros”’ stone, and a well 
filled with a variety of objects: bits of sculpture, architectural 


Fiagure CORNICE FROM THE 
ACROPOLIS OF HALAE 


fragments in stone and terra-cotta, still bright with color; parts 
of large terra-cotta figures, including portions of a spirited horse, 
a sphinx, and a female figure, belonging to the early part of the 
fifth or the latter part of the sixth century; and an inscription 
dating from the archonship of Philo.t The material for the 
pavement was found to have been obtained by crushing blocks 
of “poros”’ taken from some older building, for bits of brightly 
painted mouldings and triglyphs were imbedded in it. Below 
the classical stratum there came to light a deposit of prehistoric 
pottery, corresponding, except for some possibly local variations, 
to the earlier pottery from the prehistoric sites of Thessaly. 
Owing to the fact that expropriation was in progress, but had 
not yet been completed, only two days’ work was done on the 


1 See article on ‘Inscriptions from the Acropolis of Halae,’ p. 444 ff. 
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citadel during the second campaign. It chanced that the ground 
chosen for this trial trench proved to be one of the richest parts of 
the site. Nosooner had the Byzantine level been passed than small 
objects, bronzes, vase fragments, terra-cottas, and silver began 
to appear in such quantities as to suggest the possibility of some- 
thing in the nature of a “temple deposit,’’—that is, a deposit 
formed by the discarded offerings of the faithful for which there 
was no longer room in the temple, and which were therefore 
hidden away so that future worshippers might not be discouraged. 

In the third campaign work was confined to the acropolis. 
The line of the earlier wall was carefully traced from the north 
side to the point on the west side where it had been broken 
and overlaid by the later wall. A careful examination of the 
rubble filling yielded prehistoric pottery and some fragments 
of a pure geometric ware, of an early type, rather suggestive of 
island styles. This showed that the earlier wall could not be 
dated later than the end of the geometric period, which, in 
Boeotia, may have lingered longer than elsewhere. A careful 
examination was also made of the north gate. It showed a 
rather peculiar construction. Within a short distance of the 
gate the ground had been artificially lowered and the wall on 
either side of it carried down several courses deeper than else- 
where. The threshold was probably sunk in this way for pur- 
poses of defense, as the attacking party would thus be forced 
to approach it by a kind of enfilade. Moreover, the left side 
of the gate jutted out 0.607 m. beyond the face of the right side. 
From the gate, the way led into a street, paved with diamond- 
shaped stones, which extended southward into the town; beside 
the street there were laid bare the foundations of the houses 
that lined it on either side. Vases of fourth century style, 
containing the charred remains of figs and peas, may indicate 
the date at which the houses were destroyed by fire. 

At the west side of the citadel, near the middle, work was 
begun in the hope of finding the entrance to the city, which had 
taken the place of the discarded northern gate. This hope was 
not realized. The investigation of this portion of the site is 
not yet complete, but a few facts seem to be indisputable. 
Facing the town, and built directly into the west wall, there 
stood a long building, which, on the evidence of columns found 
in the vicinity, was of the Dorie order, and probably is to be 
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dated in the fifth century.'' It faced a square (which opened off 
a paved street, running into the town from east to west) at the 
farther end of which was situated the well found in the first 
campaign. The square, originally without pavement, contained, 
at the lower or unpaved level, the remains of a small building 
in a very imperfect state of preservation. It may originally 
have been a little shrine.2_ The most interesting feature in con- 
nection with it is that the walls were once covered with painting; 
but, owing to the fact that the colors were applied directly to 
the sun-dried brick of which the walls were made, only the band 
of red paint on the stone socle and the masses of color in the 
surrounding earth gave proof of the existence of such decoration. 
All attempts to recover the original design were rendered vain 
by the fact that the clods of earth crumbled at the least touch; 
but the method employed was to outline in black and then fill 
in with different colors. The surrounding earth showed traces 
of red, blue, green, yellow, and black. All the objects found in 
the square, and in the region to the north and east of it, suggest 
the existence of some public building in the neighborhood. 
Many architectural members were unearthed, among them 
Doric columns and capitals, whose bulging curves told of a sixth 
century origin; metopes and triglyphs still bright with color; 
and a bit of fluting of a Doric column painted a brilliant red. 
Fragments of archaic statuary, corresponding to the types of 
the statue dedicated by Nicandra of Naxos and the figures from 
Branchidae, potsherds inscribed iapa and several inscriptions, 
including the basis of a statue dedicated to Athena, furnished 
more specific proof that we were in the neighborhood of a sanc- 
tuary.2 The region lying to the southeast of the church was 
also probed by a number of trial trenches. The underlying rock 
of the hill rises rapidly in this direction. Walls were found in 
this portion of the citadel, which indicated that it had been cov- 
ered with houses, probably the dwellings of private individuals. 

Everywhere, abundantly in the deeper portion of the hill, and 

1 The building was at first thought to be a propylaeum through which one 
passed from the lower to the upper town, but this opinion has not been con- 
firmed by later evidence. 

2 There is a possible indication in the fact that a broken herm was found 
directly in front of it.; incidentally it may be mentioned that on a large fine 
style Red Figured vase found in the vicinity, there is represented a scene in 
a Doric temple before a herm. 

* See article on ‘Inscriptions from the Acropolis of Halae,’ pp. 439 ff. 
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sparsely in the shallower, there was found evidence for the 
existence of a prehistoric settlement, below the classical and 
Byzantine strata. Some of the individual specimens of pottery 
were interesting. The maximum depth of the deposit is 2.50 m. 

The fourth campaign was undertaken with the purpose of 
securing evidence which should throw additional light upon some 
of the problems connected with the fortification walls and build- 
ings. Short as it was, it furnished some surprises. At the south- 
west corner of the citadel, more of the line of the later wall— 
which, as has been mentioned above, here overlapped and broke 


Figure 10.—Acropouis; WALL or Later System; Nortueast TOWER 


into the earlier one—was laid bare; and here there seems to have 
been through many centuries, building, voluntary destruction, 
and amplified rebuilding of the fortifications which overlooked 
the harbour. : 

At the northeast corner work begun at the end of the third 
campaign, for the purpose of disclosing the relation of the earlier 
and later walls to each other, was resumed. It was found that 
there had been at this point the largest and most important 
entrance to the citadel, a wagon road which passed between 
two massive towers of the later wall. The round tower to the 
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south was of exceptionally fine workmanship and preserved 
to the height of six courses, but of the square tower to the north 
only two courses remained, an elaborate system of baths having 
been built over it in later times. The street was wide and paved 
with stones on which the marks of chariot wheels are worn deep. 
No less than five superimposed pavements could be distinguished, 
testifying to the long-continued use of the road. It was exca- 
vated for a distance of forty metres and found to extend still 
farther in a westerly direction, dividing the citadel approximately 
into a northern and a southern half. Among smaller finds the 
only one worthy of mention is a small marble copy of a variant 
of the Cnidian type of Aphrodite, late Hellenistic in date and 
very similar to the copies found in the private houses of Thera 
and Delos. All around this main road there are walls that it 
has been impossible, as yet, to follow to their end, but some 
are certainly contemporaneous with the earlier system, while 
one may be of even still higher antiquity. 

We have entered the citadel and found therein at least enough 
to show that, although Halae was a place of so little importance 
that the records which we have scarcely tell more than its name, 
its citizens still had wealth, pride, and ability sufficient to beau- 
tify and fortify it in no mean way. What future work may 
reveal is only a matter of hope, but of hope not entirely unjusti- 
fied by the results of the past. 

A. L. WALKER. 
Hetry GOLDMAN. 


TueseEs, GREECE, May, 1915. 
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INSCRIPTIONS FROM THE ACROPOLIS OF HALAE! 


THE inscriptions forming the subject of this paper were found, 
with the exception of No. 6, which is here published for the 
second time,? in the course of excavations at the site of ancient 
Halae carried on by Miss Walker and myself under the auspices 
of the American School of Classical Studies at Athens. They do 
not, however, represent the complete epigraphical material, as 
the grave stelae will be published in connection with an article 
on the necropolis of Halae. The yield of inscriptions, even 


Figure 1.—Top or Srone In wuicu Inscription No. 1 1s cut 


allowing for the fact that the acropolis has as yet been only par- 
tially excavated, was smaller than we had hoped for, especially 
if one considers that the fragments No. 4 and No. 5 represent 


1I wish to thank Professor George H. Chase and Professor James R. 
Wheeler of the managing committee of the American School of Classical 
Studies at Athens for helpful advice and criticism. Mr. Pappadakis, Ephor 
of Antiquities for Boeotia and Locris, very kindly put his transcription of in- 
scription No. 1 at my disposal. 

2 B.C.H. xxvi, 1902, pp. 333 ff. a 
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the only epigraphical reward for the removal of a perfect network 
of Byzantine walls that everywhere covered the more ancient 
constructions. 

No. 1. Length 0.31 m., height 0.08 m., thickness 0.22 m., 
height of letters 0.01—0.035 m. 

The oldest inscription found on the acropolis of Halae is a 
private dedication in the form of two hexameter lines inscribed 
upon three of the vertical sides of a “‘poros”’ base. It lay inside 
of the west wall of the acropolis at a point where the profusion of 
bronze ornaments, bone implements, terra-cottas, vase fragments 
and broken sculpture proved that we were dealing with the 
débris of discarded or pillaged temple offerings. A narrow cut- 
ting on the upper surface (length 0.125 m., width 0.05 m., depth 


Figure 2.—Inscription No. 1; Front View 


0.03 m.) indicates that it may originally have supported a stele 
or more probably a statue of the flat archaic type, which, like the 
one dedicated by Nicandra of Naxos, was fitted into its base by a 
narrow ledge of stone projecting beneath the actual plinth. A 
carelessly executed shallow cutting on the bottom may date from 
a period of re-use. The stone is peculiarly shaped, having been 
framed originally at the back and the base of the three inscribed 
sides by a protruding rim now fully preserved only at the back 
(width 0.065 m.). No less peculiar is the manner in which the 
verses have been placed upon it by the stone cutter, who evidently 
inscribed them before setting the stele and worked with more re- 
gard for hisown convenience than the final appearance of the mon- 
ument. Holding the stone in what was finally to be a reversed 
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position, he began at the lower right hand corner in large, well- 
spaced letters, and upon reaching the lower left hand corner turned 
the stone upside down and continued in the opposite direction, 
crowding the letters together at certain points. In consequence 
of this they are exceedingly irregular in size (note the variations in 
the single word ¢iAaiow). But examples of similar awkwardness 
in the execution and placing of archaic Greek inscriptions are by 
no means rare, and two typical cases may be quoted in connection 
with our own. Onasixth century dedication from the sanctuary 
of Ptoian Apollo,' inscribed on the horizontal surface of the 
plinth of a statue, the second line is similarly reversed instead of 
being written Soverpodnidv. The inscription on a double altar 
of Athena and Hera from Crissa in Phocis? begins at the 
lower right hand corner 
with a retrograde line 
and continues 
up the stone. 

Etavipos p’ avéBexe [xdp]ov 
[x]éoor giratow bo[xev 

The loss of the final 
letters in the right and. 
left hand corners of the 
inscription is due to the 
action of rain water. The 
channels are still plainly visible on the stone. The initial letter of 
the word here given as mepuxahéa appears rather as an = on the 
photograph taken from the squeeze, but a careful examination of 
the stone suggested, although the indications were not sufficient 
for absolute certainty, that only the left upright hasta and the 
upper part of the right one had the clean cut, firm character of an 
intentional incision. What is left of the p is not sufficient to 
exclude the possibility of a different restoration. The 7 follow- 
ing wepuxadéa is clearer on the stone than on the photograph 
and the same is true of the letters wx of [oA]idx[oc] which, 
although shallow and crowded together, are quite certain. The 
final letters o. seem to have turned the corner in a manner sim- 
ilar to the first alpha of wepuxadéa. The restorations, with the 


Figure 3.—Inscription No. 1; Sipe View 


17.G. VU, 273. 
2 Roberts, Introduction to Greek Epigraphy I, p. 230, No. 228. 
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exception of the words following davé@exe and zepixadéa, are, 
I believe, fairly certain, determined as they are in part by the 
exigencies of space and metre. For the first of these xdpoy is 
the more probable, if we think of the dedication as commem- 
orating a victory in some local Athenaic festival; but @edv 
would be preferable if the base supported a statue of the god- 
dess herself. 

The word following zepxadéa offers some difficulties. There 
is room for two or at most three crowded letters between o and 
vy. mowv (xodv) would fit admirably as far as the sense is 
concerned, but the form is unsatisfactory. One would expect 
Accepting the restoration xépov one might read xépor 
mepuxadé’, “Amodov,? but the very probable occurrence of the 
name of Athena in the second verse, taken in conjunction with 
the fact that the excavations yielded no evidence for the worship 


Inscription No. 1; From A SQUEEZE 


Figure 4. 


of Apollo, makes the invocation to that deity doubtful, although 
by no means impossible. We should then have a case similar to 
that of an inscription from the Acropolis at Athens, which ap- 
parently commemorates the raising of a statue of Athena as a 
thank-offering to Poseidon.* 


1The inscription of the sixth century from Melos, Loewy, Inschriften 
Griechischer Bildhauer No. 5, gives some support to such a restoration: 
Tlat Acés "Expavtw 765’ duevpes &yadua, 
Lol yap érsevxduevos rods’ ypdgwr. 
2 Cf. Dittenberger, Sylloge Inscr.2 No. 588 | 41. 
‘Tortaceds dv@nxe(v) Kaddwvos trep, did’ 
T vie cvvaydorépots ebruxinv bragov. 
3 Hoffman, Sylloge Epigr. Graec. No. 256. 
[rqlvde [Nad]Aoxos &ypas 
ol xpulcorpialt|y’ éropev. 
Hoffman comments: “statua non Minervae sed Neptuno dedicata fuisse 
videtur.” 
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éo[xev]: The movable y» is necessary in order to make posi- 
tion. [rdOa]vac In spite of the unpleasant effect 
of the diaeresis at the end of the third foot, this restoration 
is made practically certain by the letters preserved on the stone,! 
and is further supported by the fact that inscription No. 2 found 
near it, also contains a dedication to Athena with the formula 
Furthermore the preponderance of feminine 
ornaments among the bronzes of the temple deposit suggests the 
shrine of a goddess rather than of a male divinity. The space 
on the stone does not allow of the more regular metrical ending 
fioxev "APavaiac rodkdxo, nor would this form of the name be 
likely to occur in this region at so early a date. 


Figure 5.—Inscription No. 2 


Date.—The inscriptions of Locris are too few in number to 
offer a satisfactory basis for comparison, but a careful study of 
the early inscriptions of Boeotia seems to justify our placing the 
dedication well within but not earlier than the second half of the 
sixth century. The four barred sigma and the theta crossed at 
right angles, which offer perhaps the best criteria for judging, 
appear very early in Boeotia:. 

No. 2 is a rectangular base of hard limestone (length 0.70 m., 
height 0.36 m., thickness 0.875, height of letters 0.02—0.035 m.), 
perfectly preserved except for a small break at the bottom. The 

1 Allen ‘On Greek Versification in Inscriptions,’ in Papers of the American 
School of Classical Studies at Athens, IV, p. 125 gives two other examples of 
crasis of ra ’A@ava, one in an inscription from Attica (VI-V century) and 
the other from Posidonia (VI century). 
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top has a shallow oblong cutting for the insertion of the plinth of 
a stone statue. It was found just inside of the west wall of the 
acropolis and, although not in situ, could not, on account of its 
great weight and excellent preservation, have been moved very 
far from its original position. 

Oceayéveos x’ ’Apioropéveos 

Kal @oavd apxévrov 

Haneés avéfeav rabavar 

torace 
The inscription records the dedication of a statue to Athena by 
the people of Halae, and its main importance in connection with 
the excavations as a whole lies in the fact that it gives us the 
first definite proof of the correct identification of the site and the 


Ficure 6.—InscripTion No. 2; A SQuEEZE 


name of what was in all probability the chief divinity worshipped 
on the acropolis. 

The use of the names of three archons instead of a single 
eponymous one for the dating of a public inscription is somewhat 
unusual, although we have several archons recorded in the text 
of inscriptions from other cities of Northern Greece. An inscrip- 
tion from Physkos in Ozolian Locris, for example, is dated by the 
name of a single archon and the month of the year, but two 
additional archons are mentioned in the body of the inscription.' 
An inscription of the second century from Narthakion, in which 
the eponymous orparnyés of Thessaly is first mentioned and 
then the three local archons, offers the closest parallel.? 

1 §.G.D.I. 2097, 1. 6, 6& buvoxéois &pxovros Eixdeida *Aparov, 

ll. 13-14, &pxovres Etvixos, Aauoxdeldas. 


2 1.G. 1X2, 89: Erparayéovros Sv Aéovros rod ’Ay|noixrov Aapicalov, 
5& Nap@axilw apxév}rwv Kpirwvos rod ’Awewia, TAavkéra 


Tod ’AyeXaov. 
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L. 2. The name Wavds occurs here for the first time and may 
originally have been a nickname from yavds or yYnvds “Bald 
head.” ! 

L. 4. In Yeéra we have another of the masculine names in 
a of frequent occurrence in Northwest Greek.” 

L.4. Although there is no exact parallel for the use of éorace as 
implying a definite function, it seems probable that Loedra either 
himself provided the money for the monument voted by the 
people or saw to the disbursement of the city funds and the 
erection of the statue, acting in some such capacity as that of the 
éri 7d &yadua mentioned in a dedication of the Thespians 
at the shrine of Ptoian Apollo.’ In an inscription from Orcho- 
menos, dated by Dittenberger around 250 B.c.,* mention is made 
of several such archons, &pxovres ray émioxevay 
In Athens a special board was frequently.appointed to attend to 
the erection of statues, and their duties were clearly defined, as 
in the following inscription of the year 286-285 B.c.:° orf[oac d]é 

Date.—In this inscription we must again rely upon the forms 
of the letters for dating. It probably falls within the first quarter 
of the fifth century. 

No. 3. Length, 0.32 m.; height, left, 0.42, right, 0.38 m.; 
thickness, 0.09 m; height of letters, 0.01-0.017 m. 

No. 3 is inscribed on a block of the soft reddish-yellow “‘ poros’ 
of which the second system of fortification walls is made. It 
was found broken in three pieces at the bottom of a well which 
contained in addition many painted architectural blocks and 
fragments of terra-cotta statuary. The stone is incomplete only 


! Simonides Iambicus 36. 

2 Solmsen, Rheinisches Museum, 1904, p. 481, in his article entitled ‘Eigen- 
namen als Zeugen der Stammesmischung in Béotien’ gives a long although 
not complete list of such names and adds: ‘Der Mangel desz. . . . ist, wie 
doch einmal bestimmt hervorzuheben verdient, etwas spezifisch westgriech- 
isches.”’ 

VII, 4155: 

Ocomeies 
Ocodwpw rpodaretolvros] 
&pxovros éri 76 &yalAua} 


47.G. VU, 3192. 
5 7.G. I, 312 1. 57 ff. 
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at the bottom, except for abrasions around the outer edge and 
slight lacunae at the jointing of the three parts. The mending 
was unfortunately done with a heavy black cement, so that the 


Figure 7.—Inscription No. 3; From a SQuEEZzE 


pieces are not quite so accurately set as their state of preserva- 
tion would have permitted. Owing to the uneven wearing away 
of the inscribed surface, the letters are now of greatly varying 
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thickness and it has become impossible to decipher all of line 
thirteen. 
a&pxovros Pidkwvos Kowvde Bo- 
os Birra, ®urdé\Awvos Mvaonr- 
5 os, KXeuaxou Mvagira, ypap- 
patifovtos Mixpiva 
pov, 'Emuxpa- 
reos, =e[vo]kpareos, Mevex- 
pareos, Tiuwvos, Odedavip- 
10 ov, KXeouévns, xopa- 
Kwuwoots Mixxiwv- 
os, Tiuwvos, 
pat Xapevixa . . . ve- 
a, TwevTauepor Evdapidas 
15 Mevexparns, 
Ila:divas, roapa "Exappo- 
otros, Xapivooros, Nixwv, Ka- 
AALKpaTns, 
éapxos, Zevoripidas, 
hoyou Tipodaos, 
Zevaive[ros] 


The inscription, which contains a list of officials, is important 
in that it gives us the first epigraphical mention of Halae as a 
member of the Boeotian league. 

L. 1. &pxovros Pidwvos BowwrGv: This is a variant of 
the formula usually expressed by a&pxovros év(7G) xowG Bowrdr, 
&pxovros Bowrots (Bowris) or simply apxovros év (7G) xowwG. The 
archon ®i\wy is mentioned in two inscriptions of the neigh- 
boring Hyettos' and in four from Oropos,? while the name can 
be correctly restored from that of the eponymous priest of Amphi- 
araos in a fifth from Oropos.* That there were either two ar- 
chons by the name of #i\wy or preferably two years of the same 
archon‘ is proved both by the Hyettos inscriptions, where the 

1 VII, 2813, 2815. 

2 Ibid. 247, 255, 273, 278. 

3 Jbid. 300. : 

4 Nos. 2813 and 2815 from Hyettos are inscribed on the same block, and as 
Dittenberger points out in commenting upon No. 2813, if two archons of the 
same name had held office at an interval of only a few years, the formula would 
probably have been expressed as in 2814 TeuacOiw 7S Sevréipw or in 2821 


Opacviaw 7S oboripw. 
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name appears in combination with different local officials, and 
by those of Oropos, three of which give the eponymous priest 
Nikippos' and two the priest Theodoros.” 

Larfeld * dated the inscriptions from Hyettos as falling between 
the years 223-197 B.c., doubtless on the basis of epigraphical 
evidence, but that varies so greatly even within the same inscrip- 
tion that it could never have had very much value and is now 
superseded by the ingenious combination of historical evidence 
given by Dittenberger in full in connection with J.G. VII, 237. 
Briefly stated, it is as follows: Inscription J.G. VII, 271, records 
the erection by the son of the priest Diodoros of a statue to his 
father, who in No. 236 is mentioned as priest of Amphiaraos when 
Charidamos was archon of the Boeotian league; therefore all 
inscriptions appearing on the same base with 271 must be later 
than the year of the archon Charidamos. Among these are two 
of the archon Dionysios who, on the basis of J. G. VII, 298, is 
dated after 270 s.c. and before 246 B.c.4 But between Chari- 
damos and Dionysios the following archons must be placed: ® 
“Imrapxos, ‘Apridaos, Nixwy, 
Ilpwréuaxos, Diddtevos. If we take for granted that No. 298 
falls in the latter years of Ptolemy’s reign around 250 B.c., we 
get an approximate date for Philo between 260 and 250 B.c., 
and a comparison of the letters in the various Philo inscriptions 
makes the latest possible date preferable. 

L. 5. ‘ypapuparitovros: The inscriptions of the Boeotian 
league from cities that were originally Boeotian usually have the 
form ypappariddovros. ypauparifovros occurs in an inscription 
from Chaeronea of the second century B.c.® 

L. 7. This is the only inscription of the Boeotian league in 
which the members of the Prytany are mentioned. The form 
mporavevdvrwy in place of zpuravevdvrwy is here found for the 


17.G. VII, 255, 273, 278. 

2 Ibid. 300, 247. 

3 Larfeld, Sylloge Inscr. Boeoticarum, XXXV. 

4 7.G. VII, 298, is inscribed upon the pedestal of a statue erected in honor of 
Arsinoe, the sister of Ptolemy Philadelphos, to whom she was married prob- 
ably in 271-270 B.c. It reads: &pxovros.... Atovvolov.... tired) Dopulwv 
éorl] rod .... Ptolemy died in 246 B.c. 

5 A review of all the evidence would lead too far afield, and as it is based 
primarily on the relative positions of the inscriptions on the pedestals of statues 
it can be studied to advantage only in connection with the Corpus, /.G. VII. 

6 7.G. VII, 3294. 
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first time outside of inscriptions in the Lesbian dialect and eight 
Attic non-official decrees of the years 329-285 B.c.! 

L. 10. It is undoubtedly due to an error of the stone cutter 
that the name Knyeouéyns appears in the nominative. As there 
is no analogy for a board of Prytanes, even in a small city, con- 
sisting of only three members, it is better to suppose that the 
patronymics are here omitted, as they are in the remaining part 
of the inscription, and that there were six members.” 

L. 12. In the erayvyudavrecpar, who are mentioned here 
for the first time, we have evidently women acting in an official 
capacity, as merdcparos ipdvrerpar, weavers of the spreading 
cloth. May there not have been a garment woven for the 
Athena of Halae such as the women of Athens made for their 
goddess and those of Elis for Hera at Olympia? 

L. 13. There are signs of some confusion in this line. An iota 
can still be read under the theta of Ka\\6éa and the last three 
letters are crowded together. The last of the three feminine 
names is partially obliterated. 

L. 14. In wevrdyepo we may have the first mention of offic- 
ers appointed for a period of five days, whose activities, unfortun- 
ately no further defined, appear in the participle revrayapirebwv 
in the inscription of the Labyadae found at Delphi? The 
form mevrdyepox would, of course, be a variant of the form 
wevrapapiras implied in A committee appointed 
for a period of thirty days 7é rpiaxovrdyepos, whose members 
must have been known as the rpiaxovrayepirat, is mentioned 
in an inscription of the first century B.c. from Phintias.‘ 

L. 16. rodpé must, I think, be taken as an abbreviation of 
the formula dpxovres rG iapG as it appears in inscriptions of 
about the same period from Orchomenos.' The office may also 


1 Hoffmann, II, 364; Meisterhans, Grammatik der Att. Inschriften®, 24, 14. 
? At Delphi, where the names are also given without patronymics, the Pry- 
tany consisted of eight men; S.G.D.I. 2502, 2504, etc. 
3 S.G.D.I. 2561 D 16; Homolle, B.C.H. 1895, pp. 46 ff. 
Ootvac [rlald[e vdurulor. ’Awéd\Aat 
Blouxa|ria Hnpaia, .... 
cal x’abrds Oim hiapalilov, xat 
ka Nexxot xa For 
hiapita Obovres, xal xa wevrauaptrebwr rixnt. 
47.G. XIV, 256 1. 27 ff.: es 5& rav xaracxevay | ras orddas rd 
xa [a] Bovdal xaravla}ypad hon}. 
§7.G. VII, 3191, 3192. 
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be expressed by a single word, as in J.G. VII, 3204, iapapx.dvtwv 
Lwxpa[rios] Kagicodwpw, etc. The form rodpé& is peculiar, but in 
view of the fondness for contraction shown in all these inscrip- 
tions, must, I believe, be accepted as intentional and cannot be 
attributed to an error on the part of the stone cutter. 

L. 18. The dAavradapxo are constantly mentioned in Greek 
inscriptions either under this name or as yupvaciapxo, and an 
inscription from Delos is perhaps worth quoting in this connection 
as it gives an interesting description of their official duties !: 
Aipeto[@Jac xal yupvaciapxoly] a&ua rats &ddal[is] apxats 
vewrepov t[p]i[a]xovra rodrov [Aa]ura[sa] [vlewrépwv 
rh topri xal ra Kara 7d [yu] cali] &ayev 

L. 19. rdamwodoyo: Here again the participle governing 
ramohéyo. seems to have been omitted as in the formula réapic. 
The use of the word amédoyos as the equivalent of adrodoyiopds is 
mentioned by Hesychius. In an inscription from Thera of the 
end of the third or beginning of the second century, that is only 
slightly later than the inscription under discussion, it appears 
used in the same way.? : The more common use of amodéyos is 
in the sense of Aoyworgjs and the drodoyo appear as judges in a 
case of collecting fines, in an inscription from Thasos now lost.’ 
A very interesting dodoyia is given in an inscription from Le- 
badeia.* Inscriptions found in the recent excavations at Thasos 
are said to mention the dmodéyo,' and they are also recorded 
in an inscription from Acragas of about 210 B.c.® 

Of the names mentioned in the inscription only a few are new, 
and I shall comment only upon the more unusual ones. 

L. 2. Mexxivas, written variously with or without the double 


1C.1.G. Il, 2360, 21 ff. 

2 S.G.D.1. 4706, 1: Et 5€ xa 7rd xowdv| ypauparopidraxa, 
alpe|Oevre wer’ abrov & 

37.G. XIIg, 265: “Orws 7d xwplov xablapdv]| rdv 
Gyopnvéuov Kal lepéa rod | "AoxAnrwd rods éxaorore fw ph 
éripedwrrat, | abrovs exaorns tulexrov ipdvy rae | *AokAnmian 

* B.C.H. 1901, p. 366. 

8 Arch. Anz. 1914, p. 165, ‘Weihungen Thasischer Magistrate @ewpol, 
arddoyor.’ 

® Larfeld, Handbuch, p. 418, M. 553: Tods 6& raulas Ta 
Tpoyeypaupeva Ka xpela Kal eodoy dia droddywr. 
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x, appears in Thessalian, Phocian, Corcyrean and Boeotian 
inscriptions.! 

L.4. Birras: The form Birros appears three times in inscrip- 
tions from Delphi? and in one of these as a Locrian name.* 
The feminine forms Bira‘ and Birr&*> are known from Thrace 
and Cos respectively. Birwyv, by far the most common masculine 
form, was frequent in Argos and Arcadia. 

L. 4. The name $v7é6\\wv appears nowhere else to my knowl- 
edge, although it may be the correct restoration for 7.G. XII, 
3293. 

L. 5. Knyéuaxos: A Megarian archon of that name is men- 
tioned in the form KyXeivaxos in the inscription 7.G. VII, 27, 1. 51.® 

L.9. ’O@édavipos is mentioned twice in Boeotian inscriptions.’ 


Figure 8.—Inscription No. 4; From A SQUEEZE 


L. 11. Muexxiwy: Lucian records a pupil of Zeuxis of that 


17.G. 234. 
S.G.D.I. Tl, 2172, 1. 5. 
I.G. VII, 2989. 
? §.G.D.I. 2520, 1. 12, 2522. 
3S8.G.D.I. 2536, 1. 16, Aoxpav &artpwr 
TIpodvdpaux Ipoavipov Porat 
Nexavdpaxn Birrov Tptxove?. 


* Boeckh, 2014. 

5 Cos, Inser. 2236. 

*7.G. VI, 27: For the form Kyelyaxos cf. Buck, Greek Dialects, p. 20 a: 
“Boeotian e generally had a relatively close sound and the spelling ei occurs 
occasionally even before a consonant.” An inscription from Delphi (400- 
350 B.c.) also gives the form Kyeluaxos. 

7Coronea, 2872; Thisbe, 7.G. 2314. 
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name,! and it appears twice in inscriptions from Arcadia? and 
in a manumission decree from Hypata.® 

L. 13. Xapevixa: The masculine form Xapinxos is found in 
an inscription from Sparta.‘ 

No. 4. The fragment of the upper part of an inscription 
recorded on the same soft yellow stone as No. 3 was found in a 
Byzantine wall. Height 0.255 m., width 0.38 m., thickness 
0.125 m., average height of letters 0.015 m. The inscription is 
surmounted by an ornamental gable, the apex of which is broken 


Figure 9.—Inscription No. 5; From A SQUEEZE 


off. It is also broken at the bottom and right side. Only the 
introductory formula can be restored: 
[apx]ovros 
[ Nit]xwvos 
5é] 
- - - = reda Xappnos 
. . v(e?)ua. 
1 Lucian, Zeuzxis VII, 2. 
2 .G. Vz, 36, 101; .G. Va, 35. 
3 B.C.H. 1902, p. 392. 
47.G. XIII;, 306. 
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L. 2. Nixwvos: The Boeotian archon Nixwy is mentioned 
in an inscription from Oropus dating from about the middle of 
the third century B.c.! 

No. 5. Fragment of the lower part of an inscription recorded 
on a hard bluish limestone. Height 0.21 m., width 0.195 m., 
thickness 0.108-0.11 m., average height of letters 0.007 m. It 
was found in a Byzantine wall and is broken on all sides although 
only very slightly at the right side and at the bottom, where the 
inscription is still intact. Only a few names with their patrony- 
mics are preserved: 


Ficure 10.—Inscription No. 6; From SQuEEzE 


we 
wvos Aa 
Nuxdyaxols or v} 
ov Nixwy Tedev 
di]Adtevos Kaddw 


No. 6 is inscribed on a block of bluish limestone which has been 
further broken since it was first published by Jardé and Laurent.? 
Height 0.275 m., length 0.55 m., thickness 0.55 m., height of 


17.G. VII, 251. 
2 B.C.H. 1902, pp. 333 ff. Jardé and Laurent read: 
wva 
aperns 
onoexwvi.e 
9 € 
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letters 0.027 m. The stone is broken on both the left and 
right side and at the bottom. Two cuttings for hook clamps 
appear at the top of the left side showing that the stone formed 
part of a succession of blocks and supported some large statue 
or group. As there are, however, no dowel holes or cuttings for 
the insertion of the statue on the top surface of the inscribed 
block, it may have been surmounted by an equestrian figure, in 
which case the legs of the horse would have been fastened to the 
right and left of our stone. To judge by the character of the 
letters the statue or group was erected in honor of some bene- 
factor of the town late in the fourth or early in the third century. 
The inscription from Priene,! erected in honor of Lysimachus in 
286 B.c., bears a striking resemblance to ours and we may also 
gather from it some idea of the elaborate nature of these honorary 
statues. The formula probably read somewhat as follows: 


[7G [évexa 
8 € 
Hetty GoLpMAN. 
New York. 


1 Priene, No. 14: 
Baowre? 
[abrod cai] &yadua xadxodv 
xal rapaorh|oe A[é]o[vra]. 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL DISCUSSIONS: 


SUMMARIES OF ORIGINAL ARTICLES CHIEFLY IN 
CURRENT PUBLICATIONS 


WituraM N. Bartss, Editor 
220, St. Mark's Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


The Protohistoric Ages in Barbarian Europe.—In R. Arch., fifth series, I, 
1915, pp. 47-70 (map), Lfon Jou.in continues his treatise on the protohistoric 
ages in barbarian Europe (ibid., fourth series, XXIV, 1914, pp. 59-98, A.J.A. 
XVIII, 1914, p. 499) with a discussion of the fourth and third centuries B.c. 
A summary is given of the migrations, political changes, and archaeological 
evidence relating to Scythia, Italy, the countries north and east of the Alps, 
Gaul, and the Hispanic peninsula. Jbid. pp. 259-282, the second and first 
centuries B.c. are treated in a similar manner. The treatise closes with a 
statement of genera] conclusions. 

Art and Reality—In R. Arch. XXIV, 1914, pp. 231-265, W. Dronna dis- 
cusses the relations of art and reality, enumerating some of the material and 
spiritual factors which make up a work of art and showing how various are 
the reasons for the differences which exist between works of art and the realities 
represented by them. 

The Rectangular in Art.—In ’Apx. ’E¢. 1914, pp. 25-49 (33 figs.), F. Ver- 
SAKEs discusses the origin, development, and influence of the working in paral- 
lel and perpendicular planes which characterized the early stages of Greek 
sculpture, and from which Lacedaemonian sculpture never entirely freed itself. 
Most attempts to explain the flatness and angularity of the early work do the 
artists an injustice, interpreting their inability to execute as an inability to 
see and comprehend form. Neither Brunn’s theory, which explains these 
characteristics as derived from the shape of the plank, beam, or log used by 
wood-carvers, nor that of Hildebrand and of Loewy, which derives them from 
a flat, geometric conception of objects seen from a distance, hits the mark. 
The explanation is to be found rather in the transfer to stone of the artistic 

1 The departments of Archaeological News and Discussions and of Bibliography of Archaeo- 
logical Books are conducted by Professor Bates, Editor-in-charge, assisted by Professor C. N. 
Brown, Miss Mary H. Bucxinenam, Dr. T. A. Buencer, Mr. L. D. Caskey, Professor 
Harotp R. Hastines, Professor Etmer T. Professor Coarctes R. Morey, Pro- 
fessor Lewis B. Paton, Professor A. S. Pease, Professor 8. B. Puatner, Professor Joun C. 
Rotrer, Dr. Jonn Suap.ey, Professor A. L. WHEELER, and the Editors, especially Professor 
MARQUAND. 

No attempt is made to include in this number of the JourNaL material published after 
June 30, 1915. 
For an explanation of the abbreviations, see pp. 118-119. 
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traditions, the technique, and especially the tools of the carver of wood and 

bone. This theory is supported by a study of the bone and poros sculptures 

of the sanctuary of Artemis Ortheia at Sparta (cf. B.S.A. 1905-6, pp. 320 ff., 

and 1906-7, pp. 60 ff.) and of the newly discovered archaic sculptures of 

Coreyra (cf. Versakes, Ipaxrxé 1911, pp. 164 ff.). Since this technique 

persists in Doric work long after Ionic and Attic imitations have progressed | 
beyond it, it is doubtless a Dorie invention, originating at Corinth, where 

carving in wood and bone reached its climax in the production of the Chest 

of Cypselus. 

Methods in Archaeology.—In L’ Homme préhistorique, II, 1914, pp. 167-183, 
213-220, W. Dreonna points out that caution must be observed in drawing 
inferences in regard to prehistoric antiquities. The finer finish of a bronze 
axe does not necessarily mean a later date; nor do resemblances in technique 
or in shape of primitive vases necessarily prove connection. Such inferences 
are only justifiable when supported by other evidence. This is a principle 
which holds true in the whole field of prehistoric archaeology. 

The Horses of Death and the Under World.—In an article of seventy-seven 
pages with forty illustrations (Jb. Arch. I. XXIX, 1914, pp. 179 ff.), L. MautEen 
has collected and analyzed the ancient beliefs and superstitions which connect 
the horse and other animals with theidea of death, and inquires into their origin 
and development. Behind and co-existent with the association of horses with 
chthonic and other anthropomorphic divinities, as in the chariots of Poseidon, 
Hades and Helios, is a theriomorphic stage in which these powers are embodied 
in the animals themselves. In the sophisticated atmosphere of the epic, such 
ideas survived only as figures of speech, but the primitive beliefs are occasion- 
ally revealed in tragedy and in later writers, and are abundantly illustrated in 
the superstitions of northern and central Europe. So, too, in the arts of design, 
while the horse, like many other objects associated with religion, became a 
mere attribute and symbol traditionally used, its original significance. is illus- 
trated in the human-headed beasts and beast-headed human forms of Medusa, 
the sirens, sphinxes, harpies, etc. The double aspect of the horse or other 
demonic form as representing either the power that brings death or the dead 
themselves, sometimes both at once, goes back to a time when death was 
thought of as a summons to follow a superhuman being, to join his band, and 
take on his form. So Hecuba, dead, becomes a dog attending the dog-demon 
Hecate. Not only the gods, but many of the human and half-human heroes 
of Greek mythology, with their wonderful horses, as Adrastus (unescapable) 
Admetus (untamable), Neleus (pitiless), Laomedon (ruler of the people of the 
dead), Erechtheus-Erichthonius (lord of the earth beneath), and the non- 
Greek Bellerophon, were originally chthonic divinities and agents of death. 
To the Arcadians and to the inland ancestors of the Greeks, Poseidon was a 
fresh-water divinity, dwelling in the ground, shaking the earth, calling forth 
springs, making the land fruitful. Only with later oversea migrations did he 
become a sea-god and drive his horses over the waves. That the horse espe- 
cially was chosen for identification with these superhuman powers was, per- 
haps, due as much to his highly nervous temperament, the uncanny sounds 
that he utters, and his extra-human powers of perception (probably through 
hearing) as to his trampling hoofs, his swiftness, and his service asa steed. In 
like manner the vivid imagination of primitive folk felt a demonic character 
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in the dog (Hecate, Cerberus, etc.), in snakes, and in certain birds. As the 
horse itself was introduced comparatively late into Egypt and Mesopotamia, 
it plays but a small part in the religion of those lands and of Crete. 

Animal-shaped Vases and the Drink of Immortality.—In Mitt. Anth. Ges. 
XLIV, 1914, pp. 17-43 (39 figs.), K. v. Spress argues that the prehistoric 
vases in the shape of animals, the horned birds of bronze, the bronze figures 
on wheels from Southern Italy, the hanging dove of early Christian times, 
the birds on Christian monuments, the vessels in the shape of birds, fish- 
shaped vessels, etc., have to do with the belief in a magic drink which bestows 
the gift of immortality. 

The Breasts of the Ephesian Artemis.—In Rém. Mitt. XXIX, 1914, pp. 
200-219, M. Meurer argues thut the breasts of the Ephesian Artemis were 
not meant to be parts of the body of the goddess, but represented merely an 
external ornament derived from a row, or rows, of pendants attached to a 
crescent-shaped shield. These were naturalized somewhat in later (especially 
in Roman) times in order to symbolize the character of the goddess. In them 
and in other adornments of the Ephesian Artemis Egyptian, Carian, and Greek 
motifs are combined. 

The Ancient Plough.—The various forms of the ancient, one-handled plough 
and the meanings of the words used to designate its parts are discussed by 
A. 8S. F. Gow (J. H. S. XXXIV, 1914, pp. 249-275; 4 pls.; 14 figs.). The 
monumental and literary evidence (the latter centering about Hesiod and 
Virgil) is given in full. The three essential parts are the stock or beam which 
cuts the earth, the tail by which the ploughman guides the implement, and 
the pole by which the draught animals draw it. It is conceivable that all 
three could be combined in their proper relations in a single piece of wood as 
it grew, and two of them apparently sometimes were so grown. In the more 
developed forms each of these elements was itself made up of more than one 
piece or part, and there was even a Gallic (Rhaetian) form with wheels sup- 
porting the pole. In Greek ploughs the stock Seems to have been always 
horizontal; in Italy it sometimes slanted downward or was nearly vertical. 
In these same lands the one-handled plough is still in common use. 

Palaeolithic Masks.—In R. Arch. XXIV, 1914, pp. 300-301, H. Breum 
maintains (against Waldemar Deonna, ‘Les masques quaternaires,’ L’ Anthro- 
pologie, 1914, p. 107) that in a considerable number of cases the animal heads 
of human figures in palaeolithic art must be explained as masks. The bison 
with human head does not exist in palaeolithic art; in Babylonian art it is not 
a primitive development. Jbid., fifth series, I, 1915, pp. 172-176, W. Dronna 
replies, maintaining that, although such masks may have existed, the monu- 
ments do not as yet prove their existence. 

Thracian Archaeology.—In R. Arch., fifth series, I, 1915, pp. 71-93 (2 figs.), 
GeorGes SEURE continues his reports on Thracian archaeology (see R. Arch. 
XXIV, 1914, pp 54-66, A.J.A. XIX, 1915, p. 180) with discussion of inscrip- 
tions. No. 129 is a Latin dedication by a veteranus, on an altar from Riben, 
No. 130 a Greek dedication to Lord Apollo on a pillar from Skolochtitza, No. 
131 a Latin dedication Sancto A pollini, on a stele from Mikhiltzi, near Pav- 
likeni, in the district of Tirnovo. Apollo is identified with the Thracian Horse- 
man. A temple of Apollo probably existed in Roman times near Mikhiltzi, 
at a place called Dikili Tach. Remains of two pillars, various columns, 
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ruined walls, and fragmentary sculptures at this place are described, on the 
basis of earlier descriptions. They seem to be among the most important 
Roman remains in Bulgaria. The discussion of these ruins figures as No. 132. 
No. 133 is a Latin dedication on a bronze base for the support of a statuette. 
It comes from Karlovo. 

Early Sculptures in China.—In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1914, pp. 670-682, H. 
Corpier gives an account of the early sculptures examined by him in China in 
recent years. The oldest piece is a stone horsc in front of a general’s tomb 
dating from 117 B.c. Other early pieces date from the first century a.p. An in- 
teresting group is that of Wou Leang t’seu, in the western part of the province 
of Chan Toung, dating from the early centuries of the Christian era. These 
sculptures have been studied by Chinese archaeologists since the eleventh 
century. The scenes have to do with the legendary history of China, with 
the emperors Fou Hi and Niu Kua, whose bodies ended in serpents, the visit 
of Confucius to Lao Tse, etc. A tomb chamber at Hiao t’ang chan, 25 km. 
northwest of Fei-tch’eng, has scenes representing a royal procession, the god 
of thunder, domestic scenes, etc. These date from the Han period. These 
sculptures are to be connected with the art of Gandhara, which flourished 
from the second century to about 600 a.p. Other interesting examples of 
early Chinese art are the Buddhistic sculptures of Yun Kang dating from the 
fifth century; and the horses adorning the tomb of the emperor T’ai Tsoung 
(627-649 a.p.) at Li-ts’iuan hien. 

Arabic Numerals.—The paper by G. F. Hill published in Archaeologia, Vol. 
LXII, has been enlarged and improved and now appears as a book. The 
chronological and local distribution of the forms of Arabic numerals after they 
were established in the West is made clear by a large collection of grouped 
facsimiles. The attempt is made to include everything earlier than 1500, 
but after that date the examples are selected. Nothing later than the six- 
teenth century is included. The classification is by country, kind of monu- 
ment (e.g., manuscripts, séals, monumental), and date. The introduction 
contains an explanation of the system adopted, statements concerning sources, 
various explanatory remarks, and an annotated list of some erroneous or 
doubtful dates. [The Development of Arabic Numerals in Europe exhibited 
in sixty-four Tables. By G. F. Hiri. Oxford, 1915, Clarendon Press. 125 pp.; 
8 figs. Svo. 7s. 6d. net.] 

The Burial of Alaric.—In R. Arch., fifth series, I, 1915, pp. 13-19, S. Remvacu 
discusses the tale told by Jordanes (De rebus gothicis, X) that Alaric was buried 
in the bed of the Busento river which was temporarily turned aside by the 
Goths for the purpose. He finds that the tale has no basis in fact. 


EGYPT 


Egyptian Royal Accessions during the Old Kingdom.—lIn S. Bibl. Arch. 
XXXVI, 1914, pp. 282-288; XX XVII, 1915, pp. 34-41, F. W. Reap seeks to 
establish that there are no dates indicated on the Palermo Stone; what have 
been regarded as such are in all cases statements of periods of time, from which, 
of course, dates can be calculated. The year-spaces on the stone denote regnal 
years assimilated to civil years; that is to say, every space is equivalent to a 
civil year except at a change of reign. On such an occasion, the first set of 
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figures in each pair denotes the portion of the civil year during which the pre- 
decessor ruled, and the second set the portion of the year during which the 
successor ruled; the sum of these two deducted from the full year gives the 
length of the interregnum. When a co-regent died leaving a surviving co- 
regent, the year in which the death occurred was denoted by one year-space, 
which was divided to indicate the end of the reign of the deceased co-regent, 
and in the first portion of which was inserted ,the length of time in that year 
reigned by the latter. 

New Fragments of the Palermo Stone.—In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1914, pp. 489- 
496 (pl.), H. Gauruier calls attention to four new fragments of the historical 
inscription known as the “Palermo Stone” acquired by the Cairo museum in 
1910. The position of the first of these, which is about the same size as the 
fragment in Palermo, can be determined with certainty. On one side it has 
the record of the fourth and part of the third year of Ousirkaf of the fifth 
dynasty, and the third and part of the second year of his successor, Sahoure. 
On the other side of the stone is a list of the kings of Upper Egypt. 

A Will from the Old Empire.—In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1914, pp. 538-546, 
A. Moret publishes a will from a mastaba at Gizeh dating from the Old 
Empire which throws light on the rights of the eldest son and on the con- 
ditions of property at that time. 

The Nomes of Upper Egypt in the Eighth Dynasty.—In C. R. Acad. Insc. 
1914, pp. 565-574 (3 figs.), A. Moret publishes a list of the nomes of Upper 
Egypt in the eighth dynasty. The stele on which it is engraved was found by 
Reinach and Weill at Coptos in 1911. 

The Historical Scarab of King Shabako.—In Or. Lit. XVIII, 1915, cols. 
43-45, A. Aur criticizes the report on the scarab of Shabako published by 
W. M. Miiller, ibid. XVII, 1914, cols. 49-52, and claims that this scarab 
has already been published by Maspero and that it is of doubtful genuineness. 

The Names Didas and Dizazelmis.—In R. Ft. Anc. XVI, 1914, pp. 399-404 
(3 figs.), P. Perpr1zEeT points out that the name Didas found by A. Reinach 
near Coptos is not Thracian but Egyptian, and has no connection with Alfas 
and other similar names. He also shows that the name on a unique coin of 
Thrace preserved in the British Museum reads A:rtaté\uews Bacthiws not 
Actaré\yews as published by Head (Historia Numorum, p. 243). The name 
Actéterus is well attested. 

Constantinian Coins from Egypt.—In J. Int. Arch. Num. XVI, 1914, pp. 
1-27, J. G. Minne publishes a hoard of Constantinian bronze coins, 6,476 in 
number, purchased in the Fayfim in 1905. They were probably hidden in the 
ground between 343 and 345a.p. Three hundred and thirty-five cannot be as- 
signed to any mint, but the others are distributed as follows: Alexandria, 
1,592, Antioch, 1,611, Cyzicus, 845, Nicomedia, 539, Constantinople, 698, 
Heraclea, 220, Thessalonica, 196, Siscia, 42, Aquileia, 23, Rome, 285, Arelate, 
56, Lugdunum, 13, Treviri, 19, Tarraco, 2. The foreign coins probably 
reached Egypt in the course of trade. 
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BABYLONIA, ASSYRIA, AND PERSIA 


Striking Phenomena of Sumerian.—In J.A.0.S. XXXIV, 1914, pp. 321-3238, 
J. D. Prince calls attention to the fact that one of the most striking charac- 
teristics of the Sumerian syllabary is the existence of a great number of words, 
apparently identical in sound, yet differing widely in signification. The follow- 
ing six principles must be understood in order to untangle the Sumerian sy]- 
labary. 1. Roots are often shortened from longer roots, as du, worn down 
from dul, dug, tug. 2. There was occasionally a distinction by means of tones 
as in Chinese. 3. There must also have been vowel shading as du, di du ‘go’ 
and its probable derivatives: du ‘push; spread bricks’ and ‘raise’ (‘move’). This 
may well have been a simultaneous phenomenon with tone variation. 4. 
Often there may have been no distinction in sound at all, as in the similar 
sounding words in English. 5. Paronomasia, based on erroneous association 
of signs, played a great part. 6. Distinctions must have been made, as in 
Chinese, by means of combinations which fixed the meaning of the ambiguous 
syllable. 

Chinese and Sumerian.—Under the title Chinese and Sumerian, C. J. BALL 
has published from the Oxford University Press, an elaborate volume on the 
common origin, which he believes to be demonstrable, of these two languages 
and systems of writing. In S. Bibl. Arch. XXXVI, 1914, pp. 269-273, 
XXXVII, 1915, pp. 24-33 (3 pls.), 50-59 (3 pls.), 75-86 (3 pls.), L. C. Hop- 
Kins criticizes the book from the point of view of a Chinese scholar object- 
ing that some of the Chinese signs chosen for comparison are not the earliest 
forms, and that the modern pronunciation can be no guide to the pronuncia- 
tion of 4000 B.c. when the Sumerian signs were in use. 

Two New Sumerian Vocabularies.—In FR. Assyr. XI, 1914, pp. 119-129 
(4 figs.), F. WempNer publishes two new Sumerian vocabularies with Assyrian 
translation. The first is in the possession of Pastor A. Jeremias of Leipzig 
and contains a list of insects. The second, in the possession of Professor F. E. 
Peiser of Kénigsberg, is a sort of commentary which gives a number of new 
meanings for the sign NJ, ZAL. 

Religious Conceptions Underlying Sumerian Proper Names.—In J.A.O.S. 
XXXIV, 1914, pp. 315-320, G. A. Barron gives a study based on names in 
the Haverford collection. These tablets, though but four hundred in number, 
contain so many pay-rolls that they are particularly rich in proper names. 
Nearly 3,300 individuals are mentioned in them. Among the Sumerians 
the most common way of showing devotion by means of a proper name was to 
call the boy or girl a “servant’’ of some deity. Thus 85 different men men- 
tioned in this collection bore the name Ur-Bau. Ur not only means “‘servant”’ 
but the “consecrated servant.’’ Another form of name almost as popular 
was to call a boy the gal or gdlu, i.e., the “man” of such and such a god. Thus 
we have Gal-Bau as the name of 28 individuals in these texts. Sometimes, 
apparently, it was the intention of the parent to place the child under the pro- 
tection of any or every deity. In that case the infant was called Ur-dingirra, 
Gal-dingirra, or Gim-dingirra, “servant of god,” “man of god,” or ‘‘maid-ser- 
vant of god.” There are also many names which ascribe attributes of various 
kinds to the gods. Another series of names explains the attitude of the gods 
towards worshippers. Several names are formed on the analogy of the Biblical 
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Micah, “who is like Yahu?” and Michael. Sometimes the name is a prayer. 
Sometimes a name expresses the intercession of one god with another. Some- 
times it expresses the aid which one god gives another. Another series of 
names indicates a tendency to fuse deities together. The deification of the 
Kings Dungi and Bur-Sin left its traces in the proper names of the period. 

Two Chronological Tablets of the Reign of Hammurabi.—In R. Assyr. 
XI, 1914, pp. 161-164, A. Borsster publishes two new tablets containing the 
Sumerian names of the years of the reignof Hammurabi. These supplement 
the lists previously published by Scheil and King. 

Foundation-Inscriptions from the Royal Palace at Erech.—In S. Bibl. 
Arch. XXXVII, 1915, pp. 22-23 (pl.), L. W. Kina describes two clay tablets 
found at Warka, the ancient Erech, probably during the extensive native dig- 
ging which followed the German expedition under Dr. J. Jordan. Both the 
inscriptions relate to the same event, the building of his royal palace by Sin- 
gashid, king of Erech, the longer text giving the additional information that 
the work was undertaken after the rebuilding of E-anna, the great temple of 
Ishtar at Erech, had been completed. 

Fresh Light on the History of Esarhaddon.—In S. Bibl. Arch. XXXVII, 
1915, pp. 47-49, C. H. W. Joxns discusses two new prisms of Esarhaddon 
recently discovered at Susa. The explorations carried on by the French at 
Susa, under the direction of J. de Morgan, have not only made known to us 
endless monuments of the ancient monarchs of Elam, but added invaluable 
sources of history for Babylonia. To them we owe the celebrated Code of 
Hammurabi; and recently several fragments of two prisms of Esarhaddon have 
come to light. They have been published with the utmost skill and care by 
V. Scheil, in Tome XIV of the Mémoires de la délégation en Perse. The same 
scholar has since obtained accurate copies of another prism, which he calls “‘S,”’ 
of Esarhaddon. This is a duplicate, so far as we can judge from the fragments 
known, of the same text as that given by the first of the Susa prisms, and of 
the broken prism in the British Museum. The latter had hitherto been the 
only Assyrian authority for the events which immediately followed on the 
murder of Sennacherib. 

The Wife of Ashurbanipal.—In Or. Lit. XVIII, 1915, cols. 37-38, B. Metss- 
NER states that a relief was discovered in the city of Asshur depicting the queen 
of Ashurbanipal, who bears a close resemblance to the queen in the famous 
“garden relief.” The name on this relief is broken, but begins with the ideo- 
gram for the city of Asshur. This name can be restored from a letter in the 
Harper collection written to Asshur-sharrat, mistress of the house of the 
crown-prince Ashurbanipal. 

The Daughter of Nabonidus.—In RF. Assyr. XI, 1914, pp. 105-117, P. 
DxorMeE publishes a new inscription that mentions the daughter of Nabonidus. 
From this it appears that she was consecrated to the service of the temple of 
the god Sin at Ur. Nabonidus, himself, was the son of a priestess of the god 
Sin at Harran. 

The Temple of Marduk at Babylon.—In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1914, pp. 437-444 
(plan), M. Dirrunaroy discusses the reports of the excavations on the acropolis 
at Babylon published by Koldewey, and compares the results attained with 
the data in regard to the temple of Bél Marduk found on the tablet of Anu 
Bélchunu. 
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The Assumption of Ishtar.—In RF. Assyr. XI, 1914, pp. 141-158, F. Taurgav- 
Danan publishes a new tablet acquired by the Louvre which describes how the 
goddess Ishtar aspires to be queen of Heaven. The other gods and heavenly 
courtesans favor her desire and Anu consents. Accordingly “Ishtar with Anu, 
the king, occupies a brilliant dwelling and is exalted to be queen of heaven.” 

The Malediction in Cuneiform Inscriptions.—In J.A.0O.S. XXXIV, 1914, pp. 
282-309, S. A. B. Mercer gives a history of the use of the curse in cuneiform 
literature from the earliest times down to the Persian period. The maledic- 
tion as found in cuneiform inscriptions seems to have been employed as a means 
of praying down evil upon a person. There were two main classes, direct and 
conditional. A direct malediction was pronounced after the forbidden deed 
had been done. A conditional malediction is one which is invoked and will 
take effect if the forbidden deed be done. The most frequent source or cause 
of maledictions is found in the endeavor of kings to have their name and fame 
well preserved throughout the ages, and whoever failed to do whatever was 
calculated to bring that about was made the object of a malediction. Whoever 
seized the property of another, and tried to claim ownership; or whoever dis- 
turbed the grave of a king; or removed a boundary-stone was cursed. A male- 
diction may come upon a man not only because of his own sins, but also because 
of those of his parents. In short, the smallest offence could cause a malediction, 
e.,. offence against the protective god of the family; against honor, the city, etc. 

A Babylonian Tablet with Aramaean Docket.—-In R. Assyr. XI, 1914, pp. 
183-187 (fig.), V. Scuem publishes a contract-tablet from Erech containing a 
contract dating from the second year of Cyrus. Around the edge is an Aramaic 
docket giving a summary of its contents. 

Nurses in Ancient Babylonia.—In R. Assyr. XI, 1914, pp. 175-182, V. 
Scueit shows how the provisions of the Code of Hammurabi, section 194, con- 
cerning nurses who have charge of infants are illustrated by allusions in the 
contract and juridical literature. 

The Origin of the Semitic Name for Iron.—In Or. Lit. XVIII, 1915, cols. 6-7, 
F. E. Petser shows that in Assyrian and the other Semitic languages the name 
for iron is parzillu. In the Hittite group of languages the ending illu seems to 
form adjectives, and to be equivalent to the English ending ish orlike. Parz- 
illu, accordingly, would mean the Parz-ish metal. Parz would seem to be 
connected with the geographical name Parzuas or even with Parsu, “Persia.” 
The Assyrian texts speak of Kizwadna as the land from which iron came. 
This is to be identified with Pontos on the shore of the Black Sea. 

The Hittite Name for Silver.—In Or. Lit. XVIII, 1915, cols. 5-6, O. Scurog- 
DER shows that the name of the Hittite kingdom which commonly is written 
phonetically Ha-at-ti is occasionally written ideographically AZAG-U D-ti, 
which is the sign for “silver” with phonetic complement, and from this he 
infers that the name for silver in the Hittite language was hat. Ibid. cols. 
78-79, G. MéuierR shows that in old Egyptian hd and in Jate Egyptian hd (ht) 
is the word for silver. From this he infers that the Hittite word for silver is 
borrowed from the Egyptian. Jbid. cols. 79-80, O. ScoroEepER replies that 
gold is always the specific Egyptian metal in the Amarna letters, and that the 
word for silver in Egyptian was probably borrowed from the Hittites. 

Gobryas and Xenophon’s Cyropaedia.—In R. Assyr. XI, 1914, pp. 165-174, 
V.Scuert gathers up the cuneiform evidence concerning Gobryas and publishes 
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a new letter in which he is mentioned. He comes to the conclusion that the 
modern distrust of Xenophon’s statement in regard to Gobryas is not justi- 
fied. From the Babylonian texts it appears that Gobryas was a Babylonian 
chief of advanced age, experienced in war, governor of a province of Babylonia, 
that he surrendered to Cyrus without conflict together with the other Baby- 
lonians, that by his prestige and his knowledge of men and affairs he facilitated 
for Cyrus the conquest of Babylonia, and that he was the first to enter Babylon. 

Persian Domes.—In Burl. Mag. XXVI, 1915, pp. 146-155; 208-213 (2 pls.; 
15 figs.), K. A. C. CrEswEt traces the history and evolution of the dome in 
Persia. Domes are built by the most primitive peoples as a result of the lack 
of timber. They were older than the pyramids in Egypt and appeared very 
early in the East also, as is shown by a bas-relief representing domed peasants’ 
huts found by Layard in the palace of Sennacherib at Nineveh (705-681 
B.c.). In the West the dome was used in baths long before our era. All 
these early examples, however, are small and confined to buildings or parts of 
buildings of a secondary importance. The dome was either set over a circular 
space or else supported over a square space by a makeshift corner construction 
which could not be trusted on a large scale. Even in later highly developed 
buildings, like the Pantheon, Roman architects consistently kept to the cir- 
cular plan for large domed buildings, though sometimes making them octagonal 
externally. The thing needed to make the dome practicable for important 
complex buildings was some method of fitting it over large square spaces, for 
round rooms, while admirable singly, would not combine in groups. The 
Persians, who met this need, played, therefore, a vital part in the evolution 
of dome architecture. In the palace of Firuzabad we have the earliest example, 
presumably, of the Persian solution of the problem. By means of the squinch, 
consisting here of a series of concentric arches thrown across the angle, the 
square is reduced to an octagon upon which it is easy to set the large dome, 45 
feet in diameter. This palace is late Achaemenian, after 340 B.c., or early 
Sassanian, before 240 a.p.; it is hard to determine its date within much nar- 
rower limits. A later example is the palace at Sarvistan, dating 300-380 
A.D. The development of the dome in Persia from the advent of Islam to the 
fifteenth century was toward a pointed shape of the maximum strength corre- 
sponding to the scientific results of the integral and differential calculus as 
applied to the problem of the mathematical theory of domes. This correct 
shape was only reached by experiment and not by calculation, since Newton 
did not invent the calculus, without which the problem is insoluble, until 
1665; but many of the proportions, especially of the decoration, were undoubt- 
edly worked out on a mathematical basis. 


SYRIA AND PALESTINE 


A Moabite Seal.—In Pal. Ex. Fund, XLVII, 1915, p. 42, E. J. Prncuer 
describes a signet recently discovered at Kerak in Moab. The material is 
hematite; the face is convex; and a hole is drilled from end to end of jhe stone. 
Although this object was found in Moab, it is in the usual style of Jewish seals, 
and the lettering is of the Old Hebrew type. The inscription reads: “of 
Nazarel, the goldsmith.” 

The Divine Names Ya-u and Yahu.—In Z. Alitest. Wiss. XXXV, 1915, pp. 
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45-52, E. Kénie discusses the relation between the Old Babylonian divine 
name Ya-u and Yahweh of the Old Testament. He maintains that the original 
meaning of Ya-u in Babylonian was “‘someone,”’ and that it was an indefinite 
designation of deity that was widely used in Western Asia. The original 
Hebrew form Yahweh was shortened in proper names into Yahu, and in the 
period of the later monarchy this abbreviation began to be used as an inde- 
pendent divine name. This, accordingly, has nothing to do with the old 
Babylonian Ya-u. 

The Inscriptions of Carchemish.—In S. Bibl. Arch. XXXVII, 1915, pp. 
§-21, A. H. Sayce discusses the principal inscriptions recently discovered at 
Carchemish and published by the Trustees of the British Museum. This 
publication is a very important accession to the progress of Hittite decipher- 
ment. For the first time we have a number of inscriptions which are complete 
and legible throughout; they were, moreover, executed under royal orders by 
skilled artisans, and the forms of the characters are therefore delineated with 
care and accuracy. They frequently enable us to restore the semi-legible or 
misformed characters of the inscriptions previously known to us, and thus to 
correct a number of errors due to the imperfection of our materials. As the 
inscriptions are not only numerous, but also belong to different periods, the 
variants occurring in them are frequent and helpful. At Carchemish, further- 
more, where the native population was Aramaic, the Moschian-Hittite scribes 
did all in their power to enable their hieroglyphic script to be easily read, and, 
accordingly, reduced the hieroglyphic element in it to a minimum, 


ASIA MINOR 


Caves in Asia Minor.—In Mitt. Vorderas. Ges. XIX, 1914, 2, pp. 1-96, E. 
BRANDENBURG gives the outline of a systematic account of caves and their 
architecture in Asia Minor and in countries influenced by Asia Minor (Greece, 
Etruria, etc.). 

Silver Coinage of Smyrna.—In Num. Chron. 1914, pp. 273-298 (3 pls.), 
J. G. Mine describes and arranges chronologically under the names of the 
magistrates “the main silver series struck at Smyrna—the tetradrachms and 
drachms of Attic weight issued during the second and first centuries B.c.”’ 
The basis for the study is the comparison of dies, and sometimes also of the 
bronze coinage, which is itself, however, with the other issues of silver and the 
solitary issue of gold, reserved for another article. This paper furnishes a 
valuable example of method. An interesting item is the exceptional strength 
of one obverse die, which is found in conjunction with twelve reverse dies. 
(See Num. Chron. 1910, p. 338, for similar statistics of relative durability.) 

Hoard of Coins of Cnidos.—The hoard found at Dadia in the Cnidian 
Chersonese, mentioned by J. G. Mizne in Num. Chron. 1911, p. 197, of which 
some coins were also published by Dr. Imhoof-Blumer in Num. Z. XLV, 
1912, pp. 193 ff., has been irrecoverably dispersed. But some more coins of 
the same provenance are described in a supplementary note by Mr. MILNE 
in Num. Chron. 1914, pp. 379-381. 

Coinage of Pisidian Antioch.—A selection of the coins of Pisidian Antioch 
of the imperial period is described by G. F. Hizz in Num. Chron. 1914, pp. 
299-313 (pl.). By the examination of other coins found associated with those 
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described ‘“‘provenance is shown, as always in the case of bronze coins, to be 
good evidence for attribution.” 


GREECE 


ARCHITECTURE 


A Plan of the Palace of Phaestus.—In Ann. Scuol. It. I, 1914, pp. 357- 
364 (plan), L. PeRNrER presents a new plan of the palace at Phaestus which is 
more complete than any hitherto published. The dates of the different walls 
are indicated by the shading as being earlier than the first palace, contem- 
poraneous with the first palace, contemporaneous with the second palace, and 
of later construction. A discussion accompanies the plan. 

Prehistoric Bridge of Eleutherne.—In ’Ap x. ’Ed. 1914, pp. 230-232 (7 figs.), 
E. N. Perrovu.akis publishes photographs and drawings of a unique prehis- 
toric bridge at Eleutherne, Crete. It has a triangular corbel arch of the 
Mycenaean type, which was repaired and strengthened under his direction. 
It was described, with a drawing, by Spratt, Travels and Researches in Crete, 
Vol. II, pp. 94 f. 

The Interior Column-Capitals of the Temple at Bassae.—In ‘Apy. ’Ed¢. 
1914, pp. 57-70 (12 figs.), K. A. Raomatos discusses the forms and arrange- 
ment of the interior column-capitals of the temple of Apollo at Bassae. Re- 
cently discovered fragments of the Corinthian capital and of the Ionic capitals 
corroborate in general the accuracy of the descriptions and drawings of Stackel- 
berg, Donaldson, Blouet, and especially of Cockerell. Haller’s journal, used 
by Cockerell, is also put in evidence. All this testimony, combined with the 
dimensions of the top courses of the engaged columns, shows that the Ionic 
capitals had abaci of the same width and thickness as those of the Corinthian 
capital, and in general had unusual proportions, e.g., less breadth and greater 
height, especially designed to harmonize with it. To the same end the corner 
capitals had anthemia between their volutes, and their abaci were 0.025 m. 
thicker than the others. The sides of these corner capitals, being more exposed 
to view, were exactly like the front face, while those of the others reproduced 
but half of the front face, 7.e., one volute and a half echinus. An Ionic capital 
of limestone, fragments of which have been found on the site, was evidently 
made to replace a damaged marble capita]. Its design, differing in many 
details from that of the original capitals, testifies to an artist’s independent 
attempt to solve the problem of harmony. Mr. Rhomaios’ study shows that 
Durm and others have erred in calling peculiarities of this temple “irregulari- 
ties” or “infelicities,” or in suspecting inaccuracies in the reports of earlier 
investigators. The Greek architect, here as elsewhere, was creating an or- 
ganic whole the parts of which could not be made from any set of stock patterns. 

The Entablature of the Temple of Athena at Priene.—In Ath. Mitt. XX XIX, 
1914, pp. 72-82 (1 Beilage; 5 figs.), W. WinBEeRG proves that the accepted 
restoration of the temple of Athena at Priene without a frieze is erroneous. 
If the cornice were placed directly on the architrave the blocks of the coffered 
ceiling would reach so high as to conflict with the rafters. By the introduction 
of a frieze this difficulty is overcome. A comparison of drawings of the fagade 
with and without a frieze shows that the former arrangement is aesthetically 
more satisfactory. 
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The Archaic Temples of Prinias.—In Ann. Scuol. It. I, 1914, pp. 18-111 
(3 pls.; 64 figs.), L. Pernter discusses the archaic temples on the plateau at 
Prinias, Crete, excavated in 1907 and subsequent years. There were two 
temples side by side. Temple A consisted of a chamber with pronaos, the 
exact depth of which is uncertain; Temple B, which lay to the south and had 
a slightly different orientation, had a pronaos, cella and opisthodomos. It 
was also built on a level 0.45 m. higher. The relative dates of the two build- 
ings has not been determined. Beneath Temple A are some pieces of wall 
dating from the end of the Minoan period. The most important sculptures 
were a series of slabs representing mounted warriors (see A.J.A. XIII, 1909, 
p. 504, Fig. 5), five of which are preserved at least in part. The men are very 
diminutive in size as compared with the horses. The height of the frieze is 
0.84 m. Parts of two archaic female figures seated on thrones above a relief 
representing panthers and deer were also found (see A.J.A. XIII, p. 505, Fig. 
6). These figures were probably placed at the top of the doorway leading 
into Temple A; while the relief of the horsemen probably ran across the front 
of the temple above the pronaos. The most important of the objects of terra- 
cotta unearthed was a large “proto-Hellenic’’ pithos with decoration in relief. 
On the neck, twice repeated, a goodess with recurved wings is holding with 
either hand a horse by the fore-leg. Below are various bands of spirals, zig- 
zags, etc., and in one band a chariot race. Some fragments of painted vases 
date from the latest Minoan times. 

The Metopes from Thermus.—The metopes from Thermus are discussed 
by H. Kocn in Ath. Mitt. XX XIX, 1914, pp. 237-255 (3 pls.;11 figs.). He 
divides the terra-cottas which decorated the roof of the temple of Apollo into 
two series. The later series is to be dated about 540/530 B.c. The metopes, 
which are distinctly earlier, are to be brought into connection with the first 
series of roof terra-cottas, with which they correspond technically and sty- 
listically, and are to be assigned to the latter part of the seventh century. 
Whether the later series of terra-cottas replaced the earlier on the same build- 
ing, or belong to a second building, is uncertain. 


SCULPTURE 


Two Mycenaean Fragments.—Two carved fragments discovered at My- 
cenae and now in the National Museum at Athens are published by G. Karo, 
Ath. Mith. XX XIX, 1914, p. 256 (4 figs.). One is the left hind leg from a stat- 
uette of a bull in dark green steatite; the other a female head in profile of lapis 
lazuli, and probably intended to be set in gold. The former is the first piece 
of Minoan sculpture in the round in stone to be found; the latter is in the 
style of the Cretan stone reliefs and frescoes of the best period (sixteenth to 
fifteenth century B.c.) and unequalled in delicacy of execution. 

An Unknown Group of Statues from Sicyon.—In J. Int. Arch. Num. XVI, 
1914, pp. 71-80 (3 figs.), I. N. Svoronos publishes a bronze coin of Sicyon 
recently acquired by the National Museum at Athens. On the obverse is the 
head of Julia Domna, and on the reverse a group of three statues. In the 
middle is Hermes bearing a ram on his shoulders; at the right is a fully draped 
female figure carrying a flat basket; and at the left another draped female 
figure. The writer identifies the group as Hermes, Opora or Carpo, and Chtho- 
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nophyle. ‘The last named was a local nymph, daughter of Sicyon and mother 
of Polybus. Nothing is known of this group; but the Hermes is to be identi- 
fied with the Hermes Criophoros of Wilton House, a type which differs from 
the Hermes Criophoros of Onatas and that of Calamis. 

A Discus-Thrower on a Greek Scarab.—In ’Apx. ’E¢. 1914, pp. 241-244 
(fig.), D. EvANGELIDEs publishes a fine intaglio representing a discus-thrower, 
cut on the under side of a scarab of sardonyx(?). It is said to have come from 
Apollonia in Northern Epirus. The attitude of the figure is much like that 
of a discus-thrower on coins of Cos of about 479 B.c., representing a momentary 
pose just preceding that chosen by Myron for his Discobolus. Though some- 
what archaic, it is of high artistic merit in its harmonious composition, vigor- 
ous action, and skilfully rendered detail. It may, perhaps, be a copy of a mas- 
terpiece by Pythagoras, whose rival Myron then produced his famous Dis- 
cobolus to prove his superiority. 

The West Pediment Sculptures of the Parthenon.—As a supplement 
and critique of the recent works by Smith and Collignon on the Parthenon 
sculptures, W. R. Leruasy (Burl. Mag. XXVII, 1915, pp. 14-21 and 66-72; 
9 figs.) discusses the west pediment of the Parthenon. The close resemblance 
between the Athena of this gable and the Athena type which Furtwingler 
identified as the Lemnian favor Furtwingler’s attribution of the latter to 
Phidias. The Athena and Poseidon in the middle of the gable must have 
been influenced in design by Myron’s group of Athena and Marsyas. The two 
figures attending Athena’s chariot can be identified as Hermes and Nike, 
Poseidon’s retainers as Amphitrite and Iris. To the left, beyond the half- 
man half-serpent Cecrops and his daughters, the two figures in the angle were 
Cranaus and Amphictyon. To the right, beyond Erechtheus and his daugh- 
ters, including Creusa with her son Ion, were Cephalus and Procris. The 
time represented was dawn. 

The Holkham Head—A Reply.—In J. H. S. XXXIV, 1914, pp. 312-320 (2 
figs.), C. WaALDsTEIN makes a drastic criticism of the strictures of G. Dickins 
on his earlier article identifying a colossal head at Holkham Hall with the 
Aphrodite of the east pediment of the Parthenon (see ibid. 1913, pp. 276 ff.; 
1914, pp. 122 ff.). Particularly the colossal mask at Turin which Dickins sug- 
gests for comparison is shown to present the utmost possible contrast, with 
its post-Scopadian, even late Roman, exaggerated sensationalism, against the 
calm, regular-featured, somewhat cold fifth-century type of the Aphrodite. 

The Sorrento Base.—In J. Int. Arch. Num. XVI, 1914, pp. 153-210 (2 pls.; 
fig.), I. N. Svoronos argues that the ‘Sorrento base,’’ of which two pieces 
are preserved in the museum at Sorrento, was a copy dating from the first 
century B.c. of the base of the statue of Demeter Agelastos of Praxiteles at 
Megara. He interprets the reliefs on the four sides thus: A. Demeter seated 
on the Agelastos Petra while Hecate and two of the daughters of Celeus stand 
before her; B. Rhea in the presence of Demeter and Persephone at Eleusis; 
C. the Anthesteria before the temple of Demeter at Eleusis; D. Demeter, 
seated on a throne with Persephone and Jambe standing on either side, re- 
ceives five women, 7. e., Metaneira and her four daughters. 

A Draped Statue from Epidaurus.—In R. Arch., fifth series, I, 1915, pp. 
40-46 (3 figs.), M. CoLtiGNon publishes a well preserved statue of a youth in 
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the possession of Mr. Yanakopoulos at Athens. It is said to be from Epidaurus. 
The type is that of the Aeschines in the museum at Naples, but the head is 
that of a youth. The hair is cut nearly straight across the forehead, in the 
style introduced in the Augustan period. The head recalls Argive types of 
the fifth century B.c. Probably the statue was honorary. The date is proba- 
bly the end of the first century or the second century a.p. The continuance 
of classical traditions is an interesting feature of Graeco-Roman art. 

Reliefs from Tegea.—In Ath. Mitt. XXXTX, 1914, pp. 189-235 (2 pls.; 
9 figs.), K. A. Raomatros publishes a series of reliefs from Tegea representing 
banquet scenes, and discusses at length the problems raised by the whole class 
of banquet reliefs. The Tegean examples seem to be votive reliefs to heroes 
or heroized dead, not grave monuments, and the term “funerary banquet” 
does not apply. The same is true of numerous reliefs in which the banqueters 
are characterized by symbols (snake, horse’s head, dog) as divinities or heroes. 
Gods and protecting spirits are often represented on grave reliefs with or with- 
out the deceased, but representations of heroized dead are comparatively rare. 
The archaic Spartan reliefs are votive, not funerary. 

A Votive Relief to Asclepius.—In ’Apx. ’Ed. 1914, pp. 136-138 (fig.), P. 
Kasrriotes publishes a fragmentary votive relief to Asclepius, found by him 
in excavations on the southeast slope of the Acropolis. A woman, kneeling 
by the bedside of a patient, touches in supplication the robe of Asclepius. Such 
scenes of kneeling in prayer are very rare in Greek art. The Greeks regularly 
stood to pray, as they do even to the present day, regarding kneeling as servile 
or womanish. Men never knelt, women rarely. 

The Laocoon Group.—In Jb. Kl. Alt. XX XIII, 1914, pp. 686-697 (2 pls.; 
fig.), R. Foerster disputes some of the conclusions of Klein (Geschichte der 
griech. Kunst, I11, pp. 311 ff.) in regard to the Laocoon group. Neither the 
Pompeian wall-painting nor the description in Virgil have anything to do 
with the famous group from Rhodes. Filippino Lippi’s drawing is based 
upon Virgil. Laocoon appears in art as early as the fifth century, as an Etrus- 
can gem in the British Museum proves; but the Apulian vase fragment pub- 
lished in Mon. Ant. IX, pl. 15, where the serpents are seen devouring the sons, 
illustrates a version of the story attributed to Lesches by Apollodorus (V, 17), 
and has nothing to do with the Rhodian group. Foerster believes that the 
Laocoon of the Vatican dates from about 50 B.c., that it was brought to Rome 
by Titus who was in Rhodes in 69 a.p., and that some time after the death of 
Titus it was put in the underground chamber where it remained until its dis- 
covery in 1506. 

A Relief from Hypata.—In ‘Ap x. ’Ed. 1914, pp. 89-90 (fig.), N. I. Gran- 
NOPOULOS publishes a rough low relief from Hypata, Aeniania, representing 
the back view of a marching soldier who is shouldering his javelin. The figure 
resembles closely the reverse of coins of Aeniania dated about 150 B.c. 

Hermes with the Lotus Leaf.—In Rém. Mitt. XXIX, 1914, pp. 168-185, 
R. Foerster discusses a series of statuettes of Hellenistic type representing 
Hermes with a head ornament which he identifies as a Jotus leaf. The god, 
therefore, is depicted as the giver of wealth, the lotus being the symbol of the 
Nile, whose rise was the cause of Egyptian prosperity. Furtwiingler had 
thought the ornament the pen of Thoth, which would represent Hermes as 
the god of learning. 
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Alexander Helios.—In R. Arch. XXIV, 1914, pp. 94-101 (3 figs.), Gustave 
Buitm publishes a head of Alexander-Helios in Bologna and discusses similar 
heads, portraits of Alexander, and figures of Helios and a related divinity who 
appears in Mithraic monuments. The Azara head is asserted to be the most 
faithful portrait of Alexander. The “colossus of Rhodes,’’ by Chares (or 
Chareas), probably had features resembling those of Alexander. The “Capito- 
line Alexander’”’ may be derived from it. 

A Bronze Statuette of Athena Nike.—In R. Arch., fifth series, I, 1915, pp. 
20-25 (fig.), B. Fitow publishes a new photograph of a bronze statuette from 
Kirilovo and maintains his opinion that it represents Athena Nike, not (as 
G. Seure, R. Et. Gr. XXV, 1912, pp. 24-39; R. Arch. 1913, i, pp. 45 ff. has 
declared), an armed Artemis. The probable date of the bronze is the third 
century A.D. 


VASES AND PAINTING 


The Master of the Achilles Amphora in the Vatican.—Another nameless 
Attic vase painter has been reconstructed with infinite patience by J. D. 
Braztey (J.H.S. XXXIV, 1914, pp. 179-226; 4 pls.; 45 figs.) out of the 
minute details of figures, draperies and patterns on a large number of red-figured 
vases of the early free period. The two finest are an amphora in the Vatican 
with a standing figure of Achilles [AXIAAEV3] and a neck-amphora with 
twisted handles in the Cabinet des Médailles at Paris, which shows Euphorbus 
carrying the infant Oedipus [EVPOPBOS, OIAIP OAAS]. The others in- 
clude some rare shapes, as a pointed amphora, and a few large vases (stamnus, 
amphoras), but the greater number are lecythi, both red-figured and with 
white-ground, “ Nolan” amphoras, and other small vases. The designs, 
which are chiefly of quiet subjects with no fighting, most frequently consist 
of single figures and rarely more than three figures are shown together. Of 
the large number of vases which display his distinct style, some are undoubt- 
edly the work of pupils or imitators, but all are from the workshop or the 
school of a single master. 

An Attic Cylix Signed by Anacles.—In R. Arch., fifth series, I, 1915, pp. 
4-12 (6 figs.), Mortn-Jean publishes and discusses a cylix signed ’Avdxdes 
érolecey in the collection of M. Farochon (Morin-Jean, Le dessin des 
animaux en Grece d’aprés les vases peints, p. 171, figs. 195, 196; Perrot and 
Chipiez, Hist. de l'art, X, p. 235, fig. 152), which has been cleansed and re- 
stored. The form, with high foot and deep bowl, is characteristic of Anacles 
and some of the other “little masters.’’ The colors used are black, the orange 
yellow of the clay, and a violet red. The figured decoration consists of two 
animals of the deer species, very delicately drawn. Under the handles are 
palmette scrolls. Only one other vase certainly signed by Anacles is known, 
and that one (in Berlin; Bull. dell’ Instituto, 1879, p. 4; Wiener Vorlegeblitter, 
1889, pl. VII, No. 3) may be signed by him as a painter working for Nicosthenes 
(Pottier, Catalogue, p. 701). The vase of M. Farochon is, therefore, the only 
sure testimony to Anacles as an independent potter. 

A Boeotian Relief Bowl.—In ’Apx. ’E¢. 1914, pp. 50-57 (pl.; 6 figs.). F. 
Versakes publishes a “Boeotian’” bowl of terra-cotta (Athens, National 
Museum, No. 11,797) with a band of reliefs representing four milling scenes, 
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and one labelled Kivaido. The grain is being ground at a “power-mill” by 
an ass and at two simpler hand mills by women, and is being sifted by a woman 
with a hand sieve. The Kivatéo: scene, perhaps, represents the execution 
of two reprobate vaudeville actors, or possibly a burlesque, by such actors, 
of such an execution. The bowl dates from the early years of the Roman 
empire. 

Cleagoras of Phlius.—Cleagoras of Phlius, a painter of the fifth century, is 
rescued from oblivion by W. Leonnarp in Ath. Mitt. XX XIX, 1914, pp. 144- 
147. He is referred to by Xenophon, Anabasis VII, 8, 1, as follows: ’Evree 
eis Aduaxov, xal dravrG rG Zevopdrvrt 
vids rod ra &rolxia & Avxely yeypadéros...., &rolxia being an 
emendation of the &érna or wolxia of the manuscripts. 

Megalographia.—_In Rém. Mitt. XXIX, 1914, pp. 194-199, G. Ropmn- 
WALpT defines megalographia (Vitruvius, VII, 5) as the depicting of noble 
subjects. Such paintings were usually also of greater size than those with a 
less noble theme. 


INSCRIPTIONS 
The Building Accounts of the Parthenon.—In ’Apy. ’E¢. 1914, pp. 197-206 


and p. 272 (3 figs.), A. D. Keramopou..os supplements the article of Dins-~ 


moor, A.J.A. XVII, 1913, pp. 53-80, by a description of four new fragments 
of the text of the inscription, discovered by himself and others, viz. R, RR, 8, 
and T, and publishes a revised text of the parts affected. Rand § join, continu- 
ing the lines of the front face of F. T joins the left edge of I, containing parts of 
lines 96-99. RR, on the back of fragment R, joins C and Q, nearly filling the 
gap between them and the back face of F. Dinsmoor’s line 57 of the second 
column of the reverse side of the stele should be numbered 45; his line 34 of 
the first column of the front side should be numbered 37. Upon R, which 
seems to belong to the third year of the building (445/4), the clerk and some 
of the epistatai seem to be identical with those of another building account, 
1.G. 296. It seems probable that there was a central controlling board for 
regulating the disbursements for all state buildings at this time, and that 
later, with the increase in building activities, separate committees were ap- 
pointed for specific pieces of work. A fund of at least 200,000 drachmae, on 
hand as early as the third year and still intact in the eighth, but spent by the 
fourteenth, was probably a big loan negotiated at the start to ensure the com- 
pletion of the building in case other sources of revenue failed. 

A List of Athenian Magistrates.—A list of Athenian magistrates in 14-13 
B.c. inscribed on a stele in the museum at Athens is published by D. Fimmen, 
Ath. Mitt. XXXIX, 1914, pp. 130-137 (fig.). He cites eleven similar inscrip- 
tions, each on a separate stele, and concludes that it was the custom to set 
up such slabs in chronological order on the Acropolis. 

The Granting of Athenian Citizenship.—In Ath. Mitt. XXXIX, 1914, pp. 
257-315 (7 figs.), A. WitHetm publishes a detailed commentary on a long 
series of decrees of the late fourth and the third centuries recording the 
bestowal of citizenship on foreigners. 

The Words for Tomb in Archaic Inscriptions.—The words ojua and uvjua, 
explained as synonyms by the lexicographers, are used with different mean- 
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ings in archaic inscriptions. The former is the sign or mark by which the 
tomb is recognized. In Homer, and occasionally in the Anthology, it is used 
of the burial mound, and in most cases includes the monument erected on the 
mound, though occasionally it refers only to the latter. Mvjua is always 
used with reference to the person buried in the tomb, and designates his 
monument or memorial; it is not used of the grave as such. Later the distinc- 
tion disappeared. (F. E1cuter, Ath. Mitt. XX XIX, 1914, pp. 138-143.) 

Corrections.—Corrections of minutiae in the published tests and commen- 
taries of a number of Greek inscriptions are presented by A. WILHELM in Ath. 
Mitt. XXXIX, 1914, pp. 177-188. Tux. Sauctuc, ibid. p. 236, announces that 
the first line of the inscription published by him, ibid. XX XVIII, 1913, p. 285, 
is to be restored Aalux[45a. The epigram refers to the victory of an ephebus in 
a torch race. 

An Inscription from Aegina.—In ’Apx. ’E¢. 1914, pp. 92-94 (2 figs.), P. N. 
HeEREIOTES argues that the rough, bar-shaped stone inscribed Meé xive réde 
(I.G. IV, 176) was a weight for a well-sweep, the groove in the centre having 
been made for the noose of rope on which the stone was hung. 

A Mantinean Inscription.—In Ann. Scuol. It. I, 1914, pp. 1-17 (3 pls.), D. 
ComPARETTI! presents a new study of the early inscription from Mantinea first 
published by Fougéres in B.C.H. XVI, 1892, pp. 568 ff. It has to do with a 
judgment against persons guilty of sacrilege towards Athena Alea. 

Inscriptions of Hypata.—In *Apx. 1914, p. 88 (fig.), N. 1. 
publishes two inscriptions of Hypata in Aeniania, one of which is a fragment 
of a decree, of the third century B.c., apparently a treaty between the Hypa- 
taeans (or Aenianes) and the Pharsalians. Jbid. 1914, p. 89, the same writer 
publishes supplementary readings and notes on J.G. [X?, 29, 36, and 45. 

The Temple Chronicle of Lindus.—Messrs. Marcus and Weber have pub- 
lished as No. 131 in their series of Kleine Texte a revised edition by Cur. 
BLINKENBERG of the great inscription of the temple of Athena found at Lindus 
in 1904 and first published by him in 1912 in the Bulletin of the Royal Academy 
of Denmark. A new study of the stone has made it possible to correct and 
supplement the reading in several places, although there are still gaps. A 
brief commentary accompanies the text. The inscription was written in 99 
B.c. In mediaeval times the stone was used in a pavement. [Die Lindische 
Tempelchronik, neu bearbeitet von Cur. BLINKENBERG. Bonn, 1915, A. 
Marcus und E. Weber’s Verlag. 8vo. M.1.50.] 

An Inscription of Tenos.—In ’Apx. *E¢. 1914, pp. 87 f., A. WILHELM corrects 
the readings of four names in an inscription of Tenos published in M.B. 1911, 
p. 253. 

Inscriptions of Rhodes, Thera, Naxos, and Arcadia.—In ’Ap x. ’E@. 1914, 
pp. 130-135 (2 figs.), F. H1inzeRr publishes several new inscriptions, and notes 
and corrections on a few already published. The former group include: an 
honorary inscription of Rhodes, of the first century of our era; the will of 
Dorocleidas of Thera (ca. 170 B.c.) and a law of the Association of Relatives 
to which he belonged and which was founded by the heirs of Epicteta (J.C. 
XII*, 330); four sepulchral inscriptions of Alipheira, Arcadia, communicated 
to the author by K. Kourouniotes. The corrections include: notes on J.G. V?, 
419 (Phigaleia), some of them suggested by A. Wilhelm, and a revision of the 
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genealogical note on the family of Philopoemen and Polybius (Lycosura, 
I.G. 535). 

The Decree of the Aetolians in Behalf of the Mytilenians.—In ’Ap x. ’E¢. 
1914, pp. 84-87, A. W1LHELM corrects restored readings of J.G. XII*, 16, pro- 
posed by P. Papageorgiou (’Apx. "Ed. 1912, p. 225) and gives his owr reading 
of the whole decree. 

Inscriptions from Thessaly.—In ’Apx. ’E@. 1914, p. 92, N. I. GIANNOPOULOS 
publishes a supplementary note on two inscriptions published by him, ibid. 
1913, p. 218, No. 1, and p. 219, No. 4. 

Pergamena.—I. The inscribed bases from Delos, J.G. XI, 4, 1206-1208, 
which supported statues of the heroes of Teuthrania are perhaps to be brought 
into connection with the bases, ibid. 1107, 1108, with the names of Eumenes 
and Attalus. All five may belong to a larger series of statues representing the 
mythical rulers of the region and the members of the royal house of Pergamon. 
Il. The restoration éri rdv xolAwvdr els] tiv in the inscrip- 
tion from Pergamon, No. 613 (0.G.J. 264) should be corrected to émi rév 
xolpudér], since xohwvés is not a suitable designation for the acropolis of Per- 
gamon. The form xopudés occurs fifteen times in 7.G. IV, 926, ll. 17 ff. (A. 
Ath. Mitt, XX XIX, 1914, pp. 148-160.) 

An Inscription of Nisyros.—In ’Apx. "Ed. 1914, p. 3, A. S. Dramanraras 
publishes a dedicatory inscription, found at Nisyros, in honor of Caesar Bri- 
tannicus. As it is dedicated by the 'Io@u4rax, it is likely that it was originally 
set up at the Isthmus of Cnidos. 

The Molpoi Inscription.—In Eranos, XIV, 1914, pp. 1-20, O. A. DaNreELsson 
discusses certain readings of the Molpoi inscription from Miletus. 

An Inscribed Silver Plate from Aidone.—In Ann. Scuol. It. I, 1914, pp. 
113-118 (pL; fig.) D. Comparertt discusses an inscribed silver plate found near 
Aidone in Sicily. It is a mortgage in the form of a sale subject to redemption 
(xp&ows éxi Above), and was probably preserved in some private building. It 
is in Greek and dates from the first century B.c. 

A Christian Inscription from Cyrene.—In Ann. Scuol. It. I, 1914, pp. 161-167 
(3 figs.), D. Comparetti publishes a Christian inscription in red paint on the 
wall of a tomb at Cyrene. It was incorrectly copied by the artist Pacho and 
published in his Relation d’un voyage dans la Marmarique, la Cyrénaique (Paris, 
1827-29), and reproduced in C.J.G. IV, No. 9136. It concerns several people 
who were killed in an earthquake, and buried in this tomb. It probably dates 
from the last decade of the fourth century when Cyrenaica is known to have 
been devastated by a terrible earthquake. 

Recent Work in Greek Epigraphy.—The annual review by M. N. Top of the 
progress of Greek epigraphy in the year 1913-1914, which is crowded out of 
the ‘Year’s Work in Classical Studies’ by pressure of material, finds a place in 
J.HS. XXXIV, 1914, pp. 321-331. Under the headings General, Attica, 
Peloponnesus, Central and Northern Greece, Islands of the Aegean, Asia Minor, 
Outlying Regions (Sicily, Sardinia, Italy, Thrace, Macedonia, Russia, Syria, 
Egypt, Cyrenaica), he records with brief comments 168 books, articles, and new 
editions, dealing with Greek inscriptions both technically and in their applica- 
tion to larger interests. Of especial importance are the following: a new 
edition of Larfeld’s Griechische Epigraphik; various articles on the origin of the 
classical alphabets; the beginning of a smaller reissue of J.G. II and III (Attic 
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inscriptions after 403); a volume of Delphian inscriptions by G. Colin; the 
fourth section of the inscriptions of Delos, edited by P. Roussel; various arti- 
cles on new inscriptions from Ionia, and a volume on the Delphinium at 
Miletus by G. Kawerau and A. Rehm; and a volume on Scythians and Greeks 
by E. H. Minns. 

A Bulletin of Greek Epigraphy.—In R. Ft. Gr. XXVII, 1914, pp. 441-477, 
P. Rousset gives a summary of the Greek inscriptions from all parts of the 
ancient Greek world published during the last few years. 


COINS 


Epigraphical Notes on Athenian Coinage.—On several points connected 
with Athenian public money matters suggested by Professor Percy Gardner’s 
article on the ‘Coinage of the Athenian Empire’ (J. H.S. 1913, pp. 147 ff.) a 
fuller use of the evidence of inscriptions is enlightening. The treasure lists 
and the building inscriptions of the Parthenon with their records of payments, 
show the presence of foreign coins in circulation or hoarded in Athens and give 
some limits for their values in Attic drachmas. Thus it can be shown that 
electrum staters of Lampsacus were in Athens at least as early as 447 and that 
Cyzicene staters were used on several occasions between 418 and 414 to supple- 
ment Attic currency in payments to strategi, while the ratio of these coins to 
Attic drachmas as 24:1 is sustained, though not proved, by possible restora- 
tions. An Olbian inscription shows the multiplicity of coin standards in use 
in the fourth century, when the value of the staters of Cyzicus was fixed by 
law as 21 or 23 local silver drachmas, and other coins were left to the mercies 
of the market. An unpublished fragment of the records of the chryselephan- 
tine statue in the Parthenon mentions the purchase of some gold staters of 
Croesus at a surprisingly high price, apparently about three times their 
intrinsic value. The inference from certain inscriptions, of a second issue of 
gold coins at Athens in 393 B.c. is found to be untenable, and Gardner’s sup- 
posed discovery that, contrary to the testimony of Thucydides, Melos was a 
part of the Athenian empire in 425 is also a misunderstanding, the record on 
which it is based being one of assessments, not of payments. A list of the 
entries of non-Attic coins in the Athenian treasure records of the first half of 
the fourth century includes Cyzicene gold staters, Phocaean gold staters and 
hectae, Persian gold darics and silver shekels, and some miscellaneous foreign 
silver. (A. M. Woopwarp, J.H.S. XXXIV, 1914, pp. 276-292.) 

Some Hellenistic Portraits.—In a study of some Hellenistic portraits on 
coins and in sculpture of the first four Ptolemies, of Philetaerus, Attalus I, and 
Euergetes II of Pergamon, Antiochus II of Syria, Agathocles of Bactria, and 
Thucydides and Aristotle, G. DickiNs makes some new attributions and 
suggests the principles on which such portraits should be studied. Heads on 
coins made for the home city of a prince were less likely to be accurate portraits 
than those made for places where he was less well known; and in general the 
most individual features of a head were more likely to be accurately and hence 
uniformly reproduced, while considerable variation was allowed in the less 
marked traits. An interesting head of Thucydides at Corfu represents the 
disillusioned, returned exile, a man considerably older than the type known in 
the Naples herm and a head at Holkham Hall. A bronze bust from Herculan- 
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eum is to be restored to the Aristotle family, in spite of some differences due to 
dates, and is the only one which has the nose intact. (J.H.S. XXXIV, 1914, 
pp. 293-311; 13 figs.) 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Minoan Tombs and the Little Palace at Cnossus.—In Archaeologia, 
LXV, 1914, pp. 1-94 (7 pls.; 97 figs.), Sir ARTHUR Evans describes a series of 
tombs found on the edge of the plateau overlooking the harbor of Cnossus in 
1909. A deposit of stone vases and bronze weapons dating from the third 
Middle Minoan and first Late Minoan periods led to the discovery. In 
Tomb 1 there were found fragments of vases of the ‘‘Palace’’ style, a chalced- 
ony seal with figures of two men and a mastiff carved upon it, and a ring with 


a cult scene (see A.J.A. XVIII, p. 290). The ring was too small for an adult 


and the writer suggests that such rings were made for the dead and fitted to 
the fingers after the flesh had decayed. At a later date a secondary tomb 
(Tomb 1 A) was built, opening at right angles upon the dromos. In Tomb 3 
were found the head of a mace of breccia, two gems, two knives, a razor, a 
bronze mirror, a paste gem, and some vases of Late Minoan III date. In 
Tomb 4, which is of the same date, that is the first half of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, there were found some vases and a gold ring. Tomb 5 (Tomb of the 
Polychrome Vases) was one of the largest yet found. Towards the middle 
was a stone bench with parts of a skeleton near it. In the tomb were a spiral 
silver ring, and some remarkable high, two-handled goblets with designs in red 
and blue. They preserve the Middle Minoan polychrome tradition, and were 
evidently made for the use of the dead. The tomb dates from the first Late 
Minoan period. Tomb 6, which dates from the period of Late Minoan III, 
contained among other things a gold ring with two figures grasping hands cut 
on the bezel, two rude clay figurines, a curious double vase, a bronze mirror, 
etc. Tomb 2 (Tomb of the Double Axes) was the most important excavated. 
From its rear wall there projects a buttress upon which is carved a half column 
slightly greater at the base than at the top. There is a bench on three sides 
of the room which Evans thinks was intended to represent a Minoan living 
room. The tomb resembles some Etruscan tombs in plan. At the right of 
the entrance was a cist 1.26 m. deep. Two gold beads, two gold-plated studs 
for a sword, two bronze knives, about twenty thin bronze arrow-heads, a car- 
nelian gem with the figure of a lion upon it, two flat beads and a disk of amber, 
and some fine painted vases of thé “‘Palace’’ style were found in it. The vases 
show the influence of the painted stucco of the palace in their decoration. A 
broken ritual vase with high handles and a cover were found near the column; 
also some pieces of a bull’s head rhyton, and two votive double axes. The 
tomb dates from the period of Late Minoan II. 

Dr. Evans also describes the building west of the palace at Cnossus to which 
he has given the name of “Little Palace.” It seems to have been used largely 
for cult purposes.’ In the northwest corner was a shrine, the wooden columns 
of which had fifteen flutings in relief, as impressions on the later plaster blocking 
show. In some of the basement rooms the ceiling was supported by stone 
pillars as in the great palace. Square pits in the floor near the pillars in the 
southeastern room may have been used for libations, and the stone bases near 
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by were probably for ritual purposes. Ritual vases were found in an adjoining 
room. The pillars also served as supports for the columns of the floor above. 
In the southwest angle of the building were found an inlaid bull’s head rhyton 
of steatite, another of painted terra-cotta, two alabaster sockets and one of 
steatite, evidently ritual objects. In this vicinity a crude lead statuette of a 
woman in an attitude of adoration came to light. It dates from the third Late 
Minoan period. A peculiar ritual vase has a high, recurved spout and decora- 
tion of papyrus stalks, etc., in relief. The bull’s head rhyton of steatite was the 
most interesting single object found in the building. The horns were separate 
pieces and probably of wood covered with gold foil. The ears were also at- 
tached. One eye is preserved. The lens is of rock crystal with pupil and iris 
painted on the under surface. The 
pupil is scarlet, the iris black, and 
the rest of the cornea white. Sur- 
rounding this is a border of red 
stone. This eye gives a very life- 
like appearance to the head. Vases 
in the shape of a bull’s head are 
known at Cnossus as early as the 
second Middle Minoan period. 

A Cyzicene School of Art.—The 
new influence, neither Attic nor 
Peloponnesian, which appeared in 
Greek art about the middle of the 
fifth century and which is most 
conspicuously characterized by 
clinging, transparent, and wind- 
blown draperies, is discussed at 
some length by B. ScHroEDER in 
Jb. Arch. I. XXIX, 1914, pp. 123- 
168 (5 pls.; 29 figs.). This art as 
a whole is Ionian, and its peculiar- 
ities belong essentially in their 
origin to the technique of drawing 
on a large scale as for wall paint- 
ings. These compositions were Ficure 1.—Torso or PosEIDON FROM 
copied by vase painters, and: by Cyzicus 
sculptors, first in relief and then in 
the round in life-size marble and smaller bronze. The art can be traced back 
through all these channels to Micon, the foreign artist who painted battles with 
Amazons and Persians and perhaps other subjects in the Stoa Poikile and the 
Theseum at Athens, about 470-460 B.c. and was the teacher of Paeonius and * 
Polygnotus. Geographical clues point to the district of Cyzicus as the centreof 
the influence and this view is confirmed by the especial feature of the draperies. 
Real life would present such effects to the artist’s eye only in a region swept by 
strong sea-winds, especially the north wind. Among the works standing in 
more or less close relation to this school are the following: a group of Attic 
red-figured Amazon vases dated about 460-450 B.c., of which the Penthesilea 
vase at Munich is the finest; some early Melian reliefs; the friezes and statues 
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of the Nereid Monument at Xanthus in Lycia, before 450; the Nike of Paeonius 
at Olympia, before 423; the Ficorini cista and the Talos vase; coins of Cyzicus 
and of Mallus in Cilicia; the friezes at Phigalia and at Trysa; the Boreas 
acroterium at Delos; the sculptures of the Argive Heraeum, the Erechtheum, 
and the temple of Nike Apteros, including the balustrade; some metopes of 
Temple E at Selinus; the Tyrannicides at Naples; the Dexileos monument; 
the Venus Genetrix; the Ares Borghese; the Artemis Colonna; some small 
bronze statuettes at Berlin and Paris; a torso of Poseidon from Cyzicus, now 
in the British Museum (Fig. 1), and many other well-known works. Some 
of these are doubtless of the marble of Proconnesus, which would be used at 
Cyzicus. 

The Site of the Odeum of Pericles.—In ’Apx. ’E¢. 1914, pp. 23-25, G. 
Misrriores lays emphasis on the evidence justifying his belief that Kastriotes’ 
recent excavations on the east slope of the Acropolis have uncovered the site 
of the Odeum of Pericles (cf. ibid., pp. 141 and 143-166, A.J.A. XIX, p. 344). 

The Odeum at Gortyna.—In Ann. Scuol. It. I, 1914, pp. 373-376 (4 figs.), 
L. PeRNIER gives a brief account of the excavation of the odeum at Gortyna, 
where the great inscription was found by Halbherr in 1884. The building 
was completely cleared in 1913. 

Greek Art in Soldiers’ Graves.—Under the title Die Griechische Kunst an 
Kriegergrdbern (Leipzig, 1915, Teubner. 31 pp.; 24 pls.; 9 figs. M. 2), Professor 
Franz StupniczKa has reprinted as a monograph his article published in 
Jb. Kl. Alt. XXXV, pp. 285 ff. The grave monuments of warriors from 
Mycenaean times onward are collected and discussed. The writer’s object is 
to call attention to what Greek art did for Greeks who fell in battle. 

The Long Walls of Athens.—In J.H.S. XXXIV, 1914, pp. 242-248, 
M. O. B. Caspar examines briefly the evidence for the generally accepted 
view that there were in the fifth century three walls connecting Athens with 
the coast,—a north and a south or middle wall, running to the Piraeus, and a 
third or Phaleric wall, running further to the east and taking in Phalerum, 
at the east end of the bay of that name. He concludes that there never was 
a third wall; that Phalerum was at the west end of the bay, close to Piraeus 
and included by the eastern (southern) of the two parallel walls; and that 
for a time, in the days of Pericles, a single wall, the northern, perhaps with 
double face, may have answered the purpose of preserving a connection 
between the city and the port. 

The Trireme.—In the ninth volume of the new series of the Annual published 
by the University of Lund, A. M. ALEXANDERSON publishes a monograph on the 
Greek trireme. He discusses at length the positions of the rowers, the size of 
the trireme, its oars, rigging, anchors, and other equipment, its seaworthiness, 
its capacity for carrying sail, its crew, its use for special services, etc. [Den 
Grekiska Trieren. Af A. M. ALEXANDERSON. Lunds Universitets Arsskrift, 
N. F., No. 7. 147 pp.; 3 pls.; 30 figs. 8 vo. Kr. 3.00] 

The Stylis and Other Parts of the Greek Ship.—In J. Int. Arch. Num. XVI, 
1914, pp. 81-152 (21 figs.), I. N. Svoronos discusses the names of several parts 
of the Greek ship. 1. The earliest example of the ervAls, which was in 
use throughout the historic period, is found on a prehistoric terra-cotta from 
Syros probably dating from about 3000 B.c. The monuments, especially coins, 
show that it had nearly one hundred different forms, but the type adopted by 
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Alexander after the congress at Corinth had made him #yeudy abroxpérwp in 
the campaign against Persia, was an upright staff with a cross-bar near the 
top. This is the form shown on the coins of Alexander and his successors and 
carried by the Victory of Samothrace. Sometimes a banner was attached to 
the cross-bar, which might also have an inscription upon it such as Zeds Dwrip. 
This implies that the orvAis was a sacred symbol. The shape in the form 
of a modern flag is known, but is rare. 2. The &¢dacrov found on the stern 
of ships of war and other important vessels, but not on merchant ships or 
fishing boats was a semaphore, or signal post, i.e., it served as the support for 


Fiaure 2.—INNER DESIGN IN PHIALE AT ATHENS 


shields, streamers or lanterns used for signals. The admiral had his seat near 
it, so that his orders could immediately be signailed to the fleet. It was made 
of several narrow strips of wood fastened together by one or two cross-pieces 
and curving inward. The ervdls rested against or upon one of these cross- 
pieces. 3. The oréd\os was an ornament in the shape of a horn which pro- 
jected outward above the prow. Below it was the rrvx# on which were 
painted the ship’s eyes and the name. At the end of it was a figure such as 
an Athena, or the fore part of a lion, a bull, a rooster, etc. This was the 
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dxpooré\wov. It was apotropaic in character. 4. The front part of a ship 
often represented an animal which was a totem. The writer suggests that 
many of the monsters of Greek mythology owe their origin to these figures. 

An Emblema from a Phiale in Athens.—An emblema from a Phiale in Athens 
is published by G. Marrures in Ath. Mitt. XX XIX, 1914, pp. 104-129 (2 pls.; 
9 figs.). It is made in three pieces: (1) a silver ring 13 cm. in diameter, 
with traces on its lower surface of the large bronze phiale in which the emblema 
was set. Its upper surface was covered by (2) a second ring decorated with 
representations of the labors of Heracles and a Dionysiac thiasus. The space 
within the ring was occupied by a bronze boss with a very elaborate geometric 
design made up of nine circular fields (Fig. 2). The figure designs on the ring 
were of gold and electrum set into the silver ground, with details of niello. 
The decoration on the boss consisted of thin threads and plates of gold, silver, 
and electrum pressed into the bronze after it had been softened by being 
heated. The emblema is a master-piece of antique goldsmith’s work. The 
representations of Heracles recall types of the second century B.c., and the 
ornaments of the boss are related to floor and ceiling decorations of the same 
period. 

A Bronze Helmet from Domokos.—A bronze helmet from Domokos is pub- 
lished by N.I.G1annopoutos in Ath. Mitt. XXXIX, 1914, pp. 316-319 (2 figs.). 
It is of characteristic Thessalian form, and is to be dated in the fifth century 
on the evidence of the inscription, MémAos Geccadévy. Popilus was prob- 
ably a Thessalian general. 

The Tragic Stage.—Under the title rpayiuxh. Line Studie aber die 
scenischen Anlagen auf der Orchestra des Aischylos und der anderen Tragiker 
(Tubingen, 1915, Mohr. 62 pp.; 4 figs. M. 2), F. Noack publishes a study of 
the orchestra in the early Greek theatre, particularly in the time of Aeschylus. 
He discusses the period before the erection of stage buildings; their erection 
and development; the back scene; the entrances and exits in Aeschylus; 
scenery; the wapacxfua and zpocximor; the front of the Telesterion; 
the Megaron of Lycosura; partitions between the columns in the Telesterion; 
and concludes with a sketch of the historical development of the stage buildings 
before the Hellenistic theatre. 

The Prothuron of the Ancient Theatre.—In Cl. Phil. X, 1915, pp. 117-138, 
K. Rees discusses, partly on the basis of the amphora of Ruvo, but chiefly by 
means of literary evidence, the use, in Greek and Roman plays, of the xpé@vpor, 
for the purpose of presenting to the spectators events occurring indoors. 

The Boundaries of Meliteia, Pereia, Peumata and Chalae.—The boundaries 
of Meliteia, Pereia, Peumata and Chalae are discussed by F. Stdnuin in Ath. 
Mitt. XXXIX, 1914, pp. 83-103 (pl.; 6 figs.), on the basis of the inscriptions 
and the existing streams and ruins. 

Supplementary Chronological Studies.—In ’Apx. ’E¢. 1914, pp. 185-192, 
K. Maurezos revises his articles on the Attic calendar (ibid. 1913, pp. 109- 
124) with the help of Vol. I of the new Editio Minor of I. G., without, however, 
affecting his results, except that the year 327/6 B.c., not discussed before, 
appears from J.G., Ed. Min. 356 and 357, to have been “ordinary.” 

Leucas or Ithaca.—A contribution to the long-lived Leucas-Ithaca con- 
troversy, by A. SHewin, treats the question only as it is involved in the pass- 
ages about the return voyage of Telemachus from Pylos to Ithaca, in which 
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he has to take a different route from th4t used in going out, in order to 
avoid the ambush laid for him by the suitors. On the whole, this portion 
of the evidence appears to be less in favor of the Leucadists than of the 
Ithacans. (J.H.S. XXXIV, 1914, pp. 227-241; map.) 

Pagasae-Demetrias.—In ’Apx. 1914, pp. 90-92, N. I. GranNoPovuLos 
criticizes the views of Arvanitopoullos as to the location of Pagasae and of 
Demetrias published in Ipaxrixa, 1912, maintaining, with Beloch ( Klio, 1911, 
pp. 142 ff.), that Pagasae was merely enlarged and renamed Demetrias by 
Demetrius Poliorcetes. A vigorous reply is made by ARVANITOPOULLOS, ibid. 
pp. 264-272, who quotes at length from his earlier article: Demetrius built a 
new city Demetrias, whose ruins, among which were found the painted grave- 
stelae, have been until recently called Pagasae; walls of an older city of con- 
siderable strength and extent, to the south of Demetrias and joining the walls 
of the latter, are to be identified as the walls of Pagasae. 

Yanetsa.—1 a ’Apx. ’E@. 1914, pp. 184 f. G. Misrriotes upholds his view of 
the etymology of the name Yanetsa propounded ibid. 1913, pp. 20 and 230 
(viz. from Twowarnred, “the city of the Jounan,” the Turks having recognized 
in Pella a typically Greek city) against the view of Harzepaxes, Annual of the 
University (Athens), 1913-14, p. 71, who derives it from Tcéyvns= Johannes. 
In *Apx. ’Ed. 1914, pp. 138 f. G. P. Orkonomos contests both of these views, 
holding that the name should be spelled Texroé, a purely Turkish word, 
Yenidjé=“‘New City,” the older and larger town, about three miles away, 
being called Eskidjé=“Old City.” 

The Old Iphigenia.—In R. Arch. XXIV, 1914, pp. 200-204, S. Remnac# 
discusses the lines of Lycophron’s Alexandra (193-196) : 


*'Epnuos & xpdéxatot vupdiov Spduos, 
Zrevovros Gras vavednpilay, 
Tpatavy cdayelwy xepviBwr rédas... 


He concludes that Iphigenia was not transformed into an old woman to deliver 
her from sacrifice at Aulis (as has been stated by many compilers in ancient 
and modern times), but that the metamorphosis took place later, to fit her 
for her office of priestess. 


ITALY 


ARCHITECTURE 


Tombs of Canosa.—In Rém. Mitt. XXIX, 1914, pp. 260-296, H. Nacnop 
describes five tombs at Canosa (Canusium), one not yet published, the others 
inadequately, though all have been known for a long time. The older ones 
date from about 300 B.c., the others from 250 B.c. These tombs preserve the 
shape of a house that preceded the atrium house, 7. e., short entrance, main 
room, small rear chamber, all lying in one axis. The older structures show 
architectural details going back to very old Greek models; the later ones indi- 
cate a more recent Greek influence, though not of the contemporary style of 
Greece proper. 
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SCULPTURE 


The Bronze Head of Augustus in the Vatican Library.—In Rém. Mitt. X XIX, 
1914, pp. 186-193 (3 pls.), B. NoGara discusses the bronze head of Augustus 
in the Vatican library. It is of unknown provenance, was first published by 
Pistolesi in 1829, and has been in its present position at least since 1845. It 
probably belonged to a body clothed in a tunic or a cuirass. It represents 
Augustus at the age of 35 or 40, and, next to the one from Meroe, is the best 
bronze portrait of the emperor extant. 


VASES AND PAINTING 


Tragic Scenes on Italo-Greek Vases.—In connection with the explanation 
of three Apulian vases, commonly interpreted as showing the killing of Anti- 
gone and Ismene by Laodamas, V. Maccutoro ( Neapolis, II, 1915, pp. 254- 
282) defends the view that the tragic scenes upon Italo-Greek vases are de- 
rived, not directly from the stage, but from Greek tragic paintings of the fifth 
and fourth centuries. A valuable list (pp. 272-276) is given of paintings rep- 
resenting scenes from Greek tragedy. 

Chrysippus and Antigone on Apulian Vases.—The full-sized drawings by 
Liibke of scenes from Theban mythology on three Apulian amphoras, are pub- 
lished with comments by C. Ropert (Jb. Arch I. XXIX, 1914, pp. 168-173; 
3 pls., 2 figs.). One in Naples and one in Berlin give the rape of Chrysippus 
by Laius, with his father Pelops in one, his pedagogue in the other, trying to 
rescue him; the third, also in Berlin, represents a version of the story of Anti- 
gone in which, instead of being put to death at the bidding of Creon, she has 
remained hidden in the country with her husband Haemon, and is brought 
before the king when the identity of their son is discovered. All three compo- 
sitions show the attempt to combine distinct and inconsistent versions of the 
myths, but the exact poetical or traditional sources are not clear. 

The Paintings in Etruscan Tombs.—In Alene e Roma, XVII, 1914, cols. 
129-164 (6 figs.), P. Ducatr gives a general account of the paintings in the 
tombs of Etruria, describing some of the more important examples. He 
divides them into two general classes: 1, those dating from the end of the . 
seventh to the end of the fifth century B.c., in which Greek influence was very 
strong; and 2, those dating from the fourth to the beginning of the second 
century, in which the influence of Greek art becomes weaker and weaker and 
the Etruscan character of the paintings marked. The second class is far infe- 
rior to the first. 

Fabius Pictor and the Origin of Painting at Rome.—In Studi Romani, II, 
1914, pp. 243-256, A. Remvacs discusses Fabius Pictor, the frescoes of the tem- 
ple of Salus, and the origin of painting at Rome. He concludes that the temple 
in question might have been decorated at the date assigned by tradition, and 
that some idea of the character of the decoration may be derived from the 
frescoes found in a tomb on the Esquiline discovered in 1875 near the church 
of S. Eusebio. The paintings, however, were not the work of a Fabius Pictor; 
their assignment to a man of that name is due in part to the relation of the 
Fabii to the decoration of the temple and in part to a misunderstanding of 
the surname. The latter is interpreted by Reinach as “the Tatooer,” rather 
than “the Painter.” 
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The Sources of Pompeian Wall Paintings.—G. Lirpo.p uses the painting of 
the Punishment of Dirce in the House of the Vettii in refuting Klein’s theory 
that the Pompeian fresco painters followed plastic originals in their composi- 
tions rather than earlier paintings. This and other scenes he finds more 
closely allied to Etruscan urn reliefs, which are themselves allied to other flat 
compositions, whether Pergamene reliefs or fifth-century paintings, than to 
such groups as the Farnese Bull. The problem of the Laocoon group is anal- 
ogous. (Jb. Arch. I. XXIX, 1914, pp. 174-177; 2 figs.) 

The Telephus Fresco from Pompeii.—It hes been recognized that the 
Telephus fresco from Pompeii is derived from Pergamene art, but whether it 
is a combination of several types, or a copy of a single famous Pergamene work 
has remained uncertain. F. Matz, Ath. Mitt. XXXIX, 1914, pp. 65-71 
(fig.), decides in favor of the second alternative. 

The Aldobrandini Marriage Scene.—In Arch. Anz. 1914, cols. 447-453, 
G. RopENWALDT discusses the architectural background or framing of the 
Aldobrandini marriage scene and its relation to scenes from the theatre and to 
the first period of Pompeian wall painting. He finds no reason for thinking 
the border is an addition of the Roman copyist. 


INSCRIPTIONS 


A Military Diploma.—In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1914, pp. 505-519, J.-B. 
MIsPOULET discusses a military diploma found at Krnjesevci in Lower Pan- 
nonia in 1898 and published as No. CII in the Corpus. It is probably to be 
dated between 74 and 78 a.p., and belonged to a soldier of the legio II adjutriz. 

An Oscan Defixio.—An Oscan defixio, found at Cumae and probably dating 
from not later than 100 B.c., is published with full notes by F. Rrspezzo in 
Neapolis, I, 1915, pp. 293-300. 

Inscriptions from Tauriana.—Eight inscriptions from Tauriana secured by 
Professor Orsi for the Museo Civico at Reggio, are described by N. Purort} 
in Neapolis, II, 1915, pp. 342-344. None is earlier than the third century 
after Christ. The most interesting is one put up by a bishop in memory of 
his son. 

Sepulchral Inscriptions from Sorrento.—In Studi Romani, 11, 1914, pp. 346—- 
347, L. Correra publishes nineteen sepulchral inscriptions of the classical period 
from Sorrento, one of which mentions a structor and another a mirmillo. The 
latter suggests the presence of an amphitheatre at Sorrento, according to 
Correra. 

Latin Inscriptions in Philadelphia.—In Old Penn, April 10, 1915, pp. 873- 
877 (fig.), J.C. Rot¥re publishes nineteen short Latin inscriptions at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. The most important are No. 3, D. M. Nemoniae 
Crustinae; and No. 8, C. Pompeius 9. L. Ga. Pompeia C. L. Lais. patro suo. 
The name Crustina does not appear elsewhere; and the abbreviation Ga. for 
Gaia is apparently unique. 

Epigraphic Bulletin.—In their ‘Revue des Publications relatives 4 I’ Antiquité 
romaine’ for July-December, 1914 (R. Arch. XXIV, 1914, pp. 361-383), 
R. Caenar and M. Brsnter give the text of 83 inscriptions (8 in Greek and 
the rest in Latin) and notes on epigraphic publications. An index is 
appended (pp. 384-400). 
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COINS 


Coinage of Umbria and Picenum.—The influence of the Siculo-Illyrican 
colonization upon the heavy coinage of Umbria and Picenum, as shown in the 
choice of coin-types, is discussed by G. Pansa (R. Ital. Num. XXVII, 1914, 
pp. 329-348; fig.). 

Coins found near Verona.—A rich find of imperial aurei and denarii made at 
Mena, in the province of Verona, as far back as Feb. 4, 1903, is now described 
by Luier Rizzou, Jr. (R. Ital. Num. XXVII, 1914, pp. 349-364). The 
hoard consisted of 1,227 pieces, of which 1,129 (20 aurei and 1,109 denarii) 
are now traceable. Dates range from Nero to Hadrian. The editor lists the 
more common coins according to Cohen, reserving the rarer pieces for later 
treatment. 

Hoard of Coins in Sardinia.—At Villaurbana (Cagliari) has been discovered 
a group of imperial large bronzes, 286 in number, with one middle bronze of 
the elder Philip. The coins are for the most part in a remarkably good state 
of preservation, and are of fine patina. They range in date from Trajan to 
Trebonianus Gallus. ANToNIO TARAMELLI has bestowed them in the 
National Museum at Cagliari, and describes them at length in R. Ital. Num. 
XXVIII, 1915, pp. 73-84. 

Halved Coins and a Find of Denarii at Terni—Lorenzina Cesano describes 
a recent find of coins near Terni. The hoard consisted of 35 denarii dating 
between 129 and 36 B.c., one anonymous denarius of much earlier date, three 
asses and half of a fourth. Signorina Cesano takes occasion to revise, with 
these coins as a text, some of the dates assigned to the issues by Babelon, and 
then proceeds to treat of the question of halved coins. These she concludes 
to be due to a rough-and-ready device of the people to supply themselves with 
smaller denominations for purposes of change. It is impossible to tell whether 
the Roman government permitted, tolerated, or combated the custom; but 
the last is unlikely in consideration of the fact that the fashion of thus dividing 
coins lasted, especially in Gaul, down into the Middle Ages. It appears to 
have originated in Greece. (R. Ital. Num. XXVIII, 1915, pp. 11-38; pl.) 

Roman Coins and Historical Reliefs.—In B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1914, pp. 245- 
252, V. Cuapor calls attention to the importance of Roman coins with repre- 
sentations of sculptured reliefs. They are valuable for the history of Roman 
art, and suggest that the origin of historical Roman reliefs should not be 
sought at Pergamon, but at Rome. 

Coinage of Augustus.—L. LArrraNcui publishes the third part of his treat- 
ise on the coinage of Augustus, discussing the issues from the mint of Rome. 
(R. Ital. Num. X XVII, 1914, pp. 307-328; 2 pls.) 

The Coins of Antinous.—In J. Int. Arch. Num. XVI, 1914, pp. 33-70 (5 pls.; 
3 figs.), G. Buum publishes an elaborate study of the coins which bear the por- 
trait of Antinous. Most of them were issued between 134, when Antinous 
died, and 138, the date of Hadrian’s death; although at Bithynium his por- 
trait without the legend continued to be used under Commodus and Caracalla. 
The issue of these coins was widespread. In Egypt Antinous came to be 
identified with Osiris. 

Helena, Wife of Crispus.—<As already noted in this Journau (XVII, p. 559; 
XVIII, p. 237), Perey Webb, in Num. Chron. 1912, pp. 352-360; 1913, pp. 
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377-379, challenged the very existence of Helena, wife of Crispus, admitted 
by Jules Maurice in his Numismatique constantinienne. His arguments for a 
time upset the confidence of M. Maurice, who now (Num. Chron. 1914, pp. 
314-329; pl.; 3 figs.) returns with certainty to his former faith, supporting it 
by a study of the coiffures of Roman empresses of the Constantinian period. 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


The Prehistoric Settlement at Castel Manduca.—In B. Pal. It. XL, 1914, 
pp. 164-174, R. Zanocco describes a prehistoric settlement at Castel Manduca 
near Vicenza, dating from the end of the Stone and the beginning of the 
Bronze Age. 

The Stone Age on the Maiella Range.—In B. Pal. [t. XL, 1914, pp. 30-42, 
95-121, U. Rewuint discusses the Stone Age on the Maiella range (near Sul- 
mona). 

Axes of Stone and Copper at Syracuse.—In B. Pal. Jt. XL, 1914, pp. 43-52, 
P. Orsi describes some stone and copper axes of the Basile collection now in 
the museum at Syracuse. 

Antiquities of the Early Iron Age.—In B. Pal. It. XL, 1914, pp. 73-83, 
L. PraortINt discusses various objects dating from the beginning of the Iron 
Age, found in the excavations at Veio and Bologna. 

The Necropolis at Pianello.—In B. Pal. It. XL, 1914, pp. 121-163, G. A. 
Co.tn1 continues his article on the necropolis of Pianello near Genga (Ancona). 

The Nuraghe Temple at Vittoria di Serri—In Mon. Ant. XXIII, 1915, 
cols. 313-439 (8 pls.; 119 figs.), A. TARAMELLI discusses the nuraghe temple 
and other primitive remains at Vittoria di Serri, and describes in detail the 
metal objects (figures, etc.) and terra-cottas discovered on the site. 

Bronze Arrow-Heads.—In B. Pal. It. XL, 1914, pp. 56-71, G. Beixuct dis- 
cusses some bronze arrow-heads, and argues that bronze-tipped arrows were 
not employed as weapons but only as votive offerings. 

The Cave of La Buca Tana.—lIn B. Pal. It. XL, 1914, pp. 1-29, A. Minto 
and N. Puccront publish the results of the latter’s renewed examination of the 
cave called La Buca Tana near Lucca. It contained fragments of human 
skeletons, animal bones, stone arrow-heads, bits of pottery, and other objects 
dating from the end of the neolithic and the beginning of the bronze eras. 

The Walls of Croton and of Hipponion.—In Rém. Mitt. XXIX, 1914, pp. 
143-169, A. W. Byvanck traces the course of the walls of Croton built in the 
fifth century and of Hipponion (Vibo, Monteleone) restored by the Cartha- 
ginians 379 B.c. He also discusses the topography and the extant remains of 
these cities. 

Appearance of the Ancient City of Rome.—In Cl. Jour. X, 1915, pp. 312- 
322, F.S. Dunn calls attention to the effect which new constructions, repairs, 
and ruins must have had upon the appearance of the city of Rome, in contrast 
to the neat and orderly look of most modern restorations. 

The Porticus Europae.—A. Reinacu (Neapolis, II, 1915, pp. 231-253) 
attempts to show that the work of art which gave its name to the Porticus 
Europae at Rome was not a painting but a sculptured group by Pythagoras, 
brought from Tarentum. 

The Residents of Pompeii.—In Neapolis, II, 1915, pp. 305-341, M. DELLA 
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Corte continues from an earlier number his detailed identification of the resi- 
dents of the different houses at Pompeii. 

Glass Disks with Portraits in Gold Leaf.—In Rém. Mitt. XXIX, 1914, pp. 
240-259, (pl.), Canto ALBizarTt discusses three glass disks, two in the Vatican, 
and one at Brescia, with portraits in gold leaf. They date from the middle 
of the third century A.D., and are among the finest examples of the portraiture 
of the time. 

The Mosaic Portrait of Virgil.—In Mél. Arch. Hist. XXXIV, 1914, pp. 
287-304, JEAN MartTINn defends his belief in the authenticity of the portrait of 
Virgil on the mosaic of Sousse (cf. Gauckler, Mon. Piot, IV, pp. 232-244), the 
very early date of its original, and the consequent non-Virgilian authorship of 
the first seven lines of the Aeneid. This defense is called forth by the criti- 
cisms of Pascal (Athenaeum, Pavia, II, 1, pp. 29 ff.) and Comparetti (Atene e 
Roma, 1914, pp. 1 ff.) directed against Martin’s first paper on the subject (Mél. 
Arch. Hist. XXXII, 1912, pp. 385-395). 

Roman Paints.—In Rém. Mitt. XXIX, 1914, p. 220-239 (colored plate), 
FE. RAEHLMANN gives the results of a miscroscopie and chemical examination 
of specimens of Roman paints found at Herne St. Hubert, Belgium, in a fourth 
century tumulus. A large number of them are water colors, containing min- 
eral, vegetable, and animal matter held together by gum arabic. India ink 
also occurs. Many of them are identical with the pigments used in the wall 
paintings at Rome and Pompeii. 

Ancient Inkstands.—In B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1914, pp. 128-132 (3 figs.), L. Dre- 
MAISON publishes three Roman inkstands in the museum at Reims; a fourth 
also from Reims is in his own possession. They are of terra-cotta, circular in 
shape, and vary from 5 to 7 em. in height. The writer also calls attention to 
six vases of peculiar shape at Reims. They have a high foot supporting a 
shallow bowl in the rim of which at equal intervals are four sockets. The 
purpose for which they were intended is not clear. 

A Will in Latin.—In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1914, pp. 524-533, Seymour pE Ricci 
discusses a papyrus copy of a will in Latin per aes et libram as set forth in Gaius 
II, 102-103. The document was acquired in Egypt in 1911 and is now in 
Berlin. 

Clearing the Roman Imperial Fora.—In Wh. f. Kunstw. VII, 1914, pp. 390- 
392 (8 figs.), W. Bompe gives a brief account of the plan to clear off the Roman 
imperial fora. 

A Bulletin on Excavations and Discoveries.—In Studi Romani, II, 1914, pp. 
343-345, an official bulletin of the minister of public instruction, relating to 
the conducting of excavations and the publication of the finds, is reprinted 
with comments. 

Children of Divorced Parents.—In Studi Romani, II, 1914, pp. 257-260, 
E. Cosra discusses the status of the children of divorced parents, as shown 
by Graeco-Egyptian documents of the Roman period. 


FRANCE 


Prehistoric Remains in Gatinais.—In L’ Homme préhistorique, Il, 1914, 
pp. 193-212 (14 figs.), P. Bouex describes the prehistoric remains in the 
southern part of Gatinais. These consist of fourteen menhirs, not all of them 
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complete, a dolmen (at Gien, destroyed in 1850), stones for polishing and vari- 
ous other stones. 

The Dolmen-like Structure of Alise—In R. Et. Anc. XVII, 1915, pp. 
43-62 (3 figs.), J. Tourarn calls attention to the dolmen-like temple of Bellona 
at Sigus and argues that this is evidence that the structure at Alise was also a 
temple, and not a baker’s oven. In Bulletin des fouilles d’ Alise, I, 1915, pp. 
70-74 (3 figs.), E. Espéranprev points out that the bronze heads and coins 
found near the building by the Société des Sciences de Semur in 1912 show that 
it dates from the third century a.p. 

The God Lug, Mother Earth, and the Lugoves.—In R. Arch. XXIV, 1914, 
pp. 205-230, J. Lora discusses the etymology of the Celtic name Lug, the leg- 
ends connected with the god, his connection with Maia (Rosmerta), who is 
a goddess of the Earth, and the nature of the Lugoves. Lug, a sun-god, was 
identified by the Romans with Mercury, as Rosmerta, the earth-goddess, was 
identified with Maia. The Lugoves are a kind of Matres connected with Lug. 

The Goddess Maia.—In R. Arch. XXIV, 1914, pp. 182-190 (4 figs.), E. 
BaBELON discusses a silver bust belonging to the “Treasure of Berthouville’”’ 
(or of Bernay, as it is sometimes called) in the Cabinet des Médailles. This 
bust was for many years separated from the rest of the treasure. It has been 
interpreted in various ways. Comparison with other monuments, which, 
like this bust, exhibit a female figure with wings in the hair, shows that the 
person represented is Maia, who appears as the associate of Mercury and en- 
dowed with his attributes, whether under the name of Maia or that of Ros- 
merta. 

The God with the Mallet.—In R. Arch., fifth series, I, 1915, pp. 26-39 (3 
figs.), H. Husert publishes a bronze statuette found at Orpierre, Hautes- 
Alpes, now at St. Germain-en-Laye. It is poor work, but based on good models, 
In the right hand the figure holds a drinking vessel, and the left hand rests on 
a staff to which a cylindrical object probably belongs, forming, with the staff, 
a mallet. The head of the figure is crowned with leaves and the body is draped 
with a hide. The type is that of Silvanus, who is often identified with the 
God with the Mallet (Sucellus). The identification rests not merely upon 
identity of plastic types. Sucellus was a rural deity, god of fertility, god of 
beer, hence of the grain from which beer is made. Silvanus was also a god of 
fertility. ‘Two figures in the museum at St. Germain (Nos. 3 and 127 in Rei- 
nach’s catalogue) are not Jupiter and Hercules respectively, but Sucellus- 
Silvanus. 

Two Gallo-Roman Monuments.—In R. Arch., fifth series, I, 1915, pp. 1-3, 
J. DiécHeELeTTE explains the disk on the relief in Beauvais (Espérandieu, Bas- 
reliefs de la Gaule, p. 157, No. 3923) as a hurling disk, used as a weapon. The 
relief formerly at Luxembourg, now lost (Espérandieu, op. cit., p. 258, No. 
4081) he interprets as Heracles leading Cerberus. Several reliefs relating to 
Heracles are at Arlon. 

The Excavations of La Cheppe, in 1857.—In R. Arch. XXIV, 1914, pp. 191- 
199 (3 figs.), &. Espéranpiev publishes an account by the Lieutenant Colonel 
Dogny, and his replies to questions asked by Commandant Aubry de la Noé, 
relating to the excavations carried on in 1857 at La Cheppe, called the Camp 
of Attila, not far from ChAlons. 

A Roman Building at Aix-en-Provence.—In B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1914, pp. 292- 
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297 (fig.), G. Laraye gives a brief account of a Roman building at Aix-en- 
Provence destroyed in 1760. It was known as “la Bastide forte,” and was 
evidently a well-house. The Louvre has a drawing of it made by Peiresc in 
1672. 

Painted Glass Vases.—In B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1914, pp. 256-269 (3 figs.), A. 
H£Ron DE VILLEFOssE discusses several painted glass vases until recently pre- 
served in France. They fall into two classes, one decorated with vines, fruit, 
flowers, etc. (four vases), and the other with scenes of combat (two vases). 
Two vases of the first type, one complete and the other fragmentary, were 
found at Fraillicourt (Ardennes) in 1907 and were unpublished. They were 
in the museum at Reims which was completely destroyed by the Germans. 

Latin Inscriptions at Limoges.—In B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1914, pp. 172-178, A. 
BLANCHET Calls attention to five Latin grave inscriptions found at Limoges in 
the eighteenth century. 


SWITZERLAND 


The Dispater of Viége.—In R. Et. Anc. XVII, 1915, pp. 63-67 (5 figs.), C. 
JULLIAN suggests that the peculiar object on the front of the bronze Dispater 
of Viége (Reinach, Bronzes, p. 139) is a pot-hanger. Ibid. pp. 145-147 (fig.), 
W. Deonna suggests that it is a solar symbol. Jbid. pp. 209-210 (9 figs.), 
L. pe VESLY argues that it is a key. 


GERMANY 


Palaeolithic Remains in Southwestern Germany.—In Mitt. Anth. Ges. 
XLIV, 1914, pp. 44-62 (2 pls.; 28 figs.), H. OBERMareR and P. WEeRNERT 
discuss the finds of palaeolithic implements in southwestern Germany during 
the last ten years, particularly at Lichtenfels, Neu-Essig, and Happurg. They 
also publish a revised list of the places in Germany where Acheulian remains 
have been discovered. 


SWEDEN 


Archaeology in Sweden.—In Fornvdnnen for 1913, pp. 1-27 and 61-91 (35 
figs.), O. MonTE tvs discusses the date at which the use of iron became general 
in Europe; pp. 28-60 and 91-124 (26 figs.), E. Exnorr makes a study of the 
mediaeval churches of Gotland, which number over ninety, and tries to estab- 
lish their chronology and the later restorations; pp. 125-212 (5 maps; 81 
figs.), S. Errxon discusses the remains of the Stone Age in the province of 
Blekinge; pp. 213-244, H. Rosin discusses the god Frey and the animal cults 
connected with his worship; pp. 245-316 (110 figs.) give a list of the acquisi- 
tions of the Historical Museum and the Coin Cabinet of Stockholm during the 
year 1913. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


The High Terrace of the Thames.—In Archaeologia, LXV, 1914, pp. 187- 
212 (pl; 18 figs.), R. A. Smrra and H. Dewey describe the excavations made 
in 1913 on the high terrace of the Thames in an effort to determine the strata 
in which certain palaeolithic implements were found; and describe the pal- 
aeoliths from Wansunt pit, Crayford. 
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Cinerary Urns of the Early Iron Age.—In Proc. Soc. Ant. XXVI, 1914, pp. 
128-133 (6 figs.), R. A. Smrrx discusses two cinerary urns of the early Iron 
Age of which fragments were found at Deal. They are of a thin, dark brown 
ware, slightly burnished and decorated with an incised step pattern which 
was derived originally from the Greek fret. They probably date from the 
fifth century B.c., and are an important addition to the antiquities of the earli- 
est Iron Age in Britain. 

Flint Implements from near Avebury.—In Proc. Soc. Ant. XXVI, 1914, 
pp. 73-85 (13 figs.), H. G. O. Kenpaut discusses the types of flint implements 
found on the surface near Avebury. 

Romano-British Potteries near Glastonbury.—In Proc. Soc. Ant. XXVI, 
1914, pp. 137-143 (5 figs.), A. Butuerm discusses the Romano-British potteries 
located about eight miles west-north-west of Glastonbury. They extend for 
three miles along what was once a swamp, and must have flourished during 
the latter part of the Roman occupation of Britain, especially about 230 a.p. 
The different types of vessels found are described. 


AFRICA 


Inscriptions from Gigthis.—In Mél. Arch. Hist. XXXIV, 1914, pp. 267- 
286, L. A. ConsTans discusses nineteen inscriptions from Gigthis in Tunis, 
which had been published incorrectly or not at all. Gigthis was discovered 
in 1860 and is one of the best known of the ancient harbors on the Lesser 
Syrtis. 

Inscriptions from Djemila.—In R. Et. Anc. XVII, 1915, pp. 34-36, R. 
Caanat publishes two Latin inscriptions from Djemila (Algeria), the ancient 
Cuicul. One is a dedication to Mars Augustus and the Genius of the Colony, 
made by a certain T. Flavius Brencus. The second concerns a veleranus who 
is designated as acceptarius, a word not found elsewhere, which must mean a 
veteran who at the end of his term of service has received a lot of land instead 
of money. 

The Barbarian Jewelry of La Calle.—In B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1914, pp. 212-216 
(fig.), Baron J. pe Baye points out that the “barbarian’’ jewelry found at La 
Calle in Algeria in 1894 and now in the Musée de Saint-Germain-en-Laye has 
pieces of malachite inlaid in it, and that malachite comes from the Ural Moun- 
tains. Similar jewelry was found at Béne in 1888. The Vandals of Africa 
are thus seen to have had jewelry resembling that of the Goths, Franks, Bur- 
gundians, etc. 


UNITED STATES 


A Catalogue of the Cesnola Collection of Cypriote Antiquities.—The Metro- 
politan Museum of New York has recently issued a catalogue of the Cesnola 
collection of Cypriote antiquities by Professor John L. Myres of the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. The whole collection was thoroughly cleaned and studied and 
many discoveries were made, such as that Minoan numerals and a measure of 
va'ue are found in inscription No. 1868; that a portrait statue (No. 1363) 
probably represents Amasis, king of Egypt, etc. The pottery is classified in 
nine divisions of which three are devoted to the Bronze Age and three to the 
Iron Age. A history of the Cesnola collection and of Cyprus in antiquity, as 
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well as a selected bibliography, accompanies the work which is really a treatise 
on Cypriote antiquities. There are 5,985 entries in the book. [Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, Handbook of the Cesnola Collection of Antiquities from Cyprus. 
By Joun L. Myres. New York, 1914, Metropolitan Museum. lv, 597 pp.; 
490 figs. Svo. $2.00.] 

Greek, Etruscan, and Roman Bronzes in the Metropolitan Museum.—The 
Catalogue of the rich collection of Greek, Etruscan, and Roman bronzes in 
the Metropolitan Museum contains (in addition to the table of contents and 
a full index) a brief account of the chief acquisitions, a description of ancient 
bronzes, alloys, technical processes, and patina, an account of the “bronze 
disease” and its cure, a selected bibliography, and a description and discussion 
of 1,868 bronzes. These are classified as (1) statues, statuettes, and reliefs, 
and (2) implements and utensi's. The statues, ete., are arranged chronologi- 
cally, with a separate division for Italiote and Etruscan works, and the imple- 
ments and utensils are grouped under thirteen subdivisions. The arrange- 
ment is clear and practical. The descriptions, some of which are very brief, 
whereas others reach the proportions of real essays, are accompanied by 
numerous bibliographical references, and the illustrations greatly increase the 
value of the book. [GiseLa M. A. Ricuter, Greek, Etruscan, and Roman 
Bronzes. New York, 1915, the Metropolitan Museum of Art. xli, 491 pp.; 
712 figs. 4to.] 

Classical Bronzes in the Metropolitan Museum.—In Art in America, III, 
1914, pp. 1-13 (2 pls.), Miss G. M. A. RicuTer gives a brief account of the 
classical bronzes in the Metropolitan Museum of New York with illustrations 
of ten specimens. 


EARLY CHRISTIAN, BYZANTINE, AND MEDIAEVAL ART 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


The Golden Gate in Constantinople.—The Golden Gate in Constantinople 
is discussed by E. Weiganp in Ath. Mitt. XX XIX, 1914, pp. 1-64 (6 pls.; 
9 figs.). It was built by Theodosius the Younger between 425 and 430 a.p. 
as an organic part of his new city wall. The acanthus leaf of the capital used 
on the main gate is the first developed example of the canonical Byzantine 
type which goes back to a late Hellenistic type of acanthus. The fore-gate, 
more unusual in its architecture, shows in its details the same development of 
early Byzantine forms. The acanthus type of the capital, which has been 
thought to be isolated, has its roots far back in antiquity, and its development 
can be traced step by step. In the early Roman imperial age a unified style 
of architecture was formed, and spread through the empire. But East and 
West soon separated, and developed in parallel lines, borrowing traits from 
one another. Byzantine art inherited not only what was common to both, 
but also what was best in the artistic and technical achievements of each 
component. The fourth century marks the end of the antique world, in the 
fifth there was a sort of renaissance in which the separate provinces of the 
Roman empire became strongly differentiated. The age of Justinian could 
bring about only an external union in the Mediterranean world; it could not 
exercise a controlling influence on the separate stocks that had branched off. 
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A Sculptured Table-Top of Christian Times.—In ’Apx. ’E@. 1914, pp. 70- 
84 (24 figs.) and pp. 260-264 (2 figs.), A. XyNGopou.os publishes a circular 
slab of marble, probably a table-top, found in Thera in 1866, and now in the 
National Museum at Athens (No. 2893, diameter 1.14 m.). It is decorated 
by a sculptured frieze which forms a raised border. This frieze represents 
wild beasts attacking their prey, with four human heads spaced at equal inter- 
vals. This is the best preserved of eight similarly decorated table-tops known 
to the writer. Another group is decorated with scenes from the Bible. The 
style shows greater affinity with classical and Alexandrian work than with 
Byzantine, and is probably a product of Egypt. The heads are probably 
reproductions of contemporary coin types, and those of the Thera table may 
with some degree of certainty be identified as portraits of Saint Helena, 
Crispus, Fausta and the young Constantine, fixing the date of the work in 
the first quarter of the fourth century after Christ. Whether the table is a 
product of Christian, or of pagan art cannot be determined. 

The Seal of John Doukas Batatzes.—In J. Int. Arch. Num. XVI, 1914, pp. 
28-31 (3 figs.), K. M. Konsranropovuos points out that the seal published by 
G. Schlumberger in R. Et. Gr. 1900, pp. 479 ff., cannot be assigned to Michael 
VII Doukas (emperor 1071-1078 a.p.), but rather to John Doukas Batatzes 
(emperor 1222-1254 a.p.) as the style and method of lettering proves. 

The Seal of Nicetas, Metropolitan of Athens.—In J. Int. Arch. Num. XVI, 
1914, p. 32, K. M. Konstanropoutos publishes a lead seal acquired by the 
National Museum at Athens in 1913. He identifies it as the seal of Nicetas, 
Metropolitan of Athens, who died in 1103. 

Saint Thecla.—The actual existence of Thecla, the martyr, is corroborated 
by an inscription (udéprupos O&Ans uvrqolOnrr) of the latter half of the first 
century of our era, found at the church of St. Menas, near Lapethus in 
northern Cyprus. (E. Sittig, ’Apx.’E¢. 1914, pp. 2-3; fig.) 

An Antique Picture Composition in Oriental Christian Variations.—In Mh. 
f. Kunstw. VIII, 1915, pp. 111-123 (13 figs.), A. BaumsTarK traces the icono- 
graphy of authors’ pictures. Various classical monuments represent a man 
seated at the left with his book and accompanied by a standing female figure 
to the right. This scene is also repeated on a Sidamara sarcophagus fragment 
in the British Museum. The well known picture of the author with a female 
personification of Invention, EVPESIZ, in the Vienna Dioscurides and the 
evangelist Mark with a female figure in the Rossano codex are to be inter- 
preted as readapted survivals. In later Gospels of east Christian type, prob- 
ably under Syrian influence, the composition shows many forms, the most 
important and frequent of which represents John dictating to Prochoros, a 
favorite Armenian subject. The other evangelists are also represented in 
similar compositions, receiving dictation from Peter, Paul, or an angel, accom- 
panied by the Virgin, or presenting their book to Christ, ete. 

An Ancient Origin for Mediaeval Grotesque Figures.—In FR. Hist. Rel. 
LXIX, 1914, pp. 193-206 (10 figs.), W. Dreonna points out that the grotesque 
figures carved on cathedrals and elsewhere during the Middle Ages were not 
mere fantasies of the artist, but were intended to frighten away evil demons. 
Such monsters may be traced back to Baubo and other headless figures of 
antiquity. 

Birth in the Middle Ages.—In R. Arch. XXIV, 1914, pp. 266-295, A. 
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Gascarp collects and discusses the mediaeval miniatures and texts which 
throw light on the various medical, social, and superstitious practices in con- 
nection with childbirth during the Middle Ages, especially in France. 


ITALY 


Sibyls in Italian Art.—In L’Arte, XVIII, 1915, pp. 207-221 (3 figs.), A. 
Rossi commences her study of the iconography of the sibyl in Italian art with 
a first installment, beginning with classic times and dealing with the earlier 
monuments. 

Lost Mosaics and Frescoes of Rome.—The fourth of the Princeton mono- 
graphs in Art and Archaeology is a publication by Professor Morey of drawings 
contained in the collection of Cassiano dal Pozzo, now in the Royal Library, 
Windsor Castle. The drawings are by Antonio Eclissi (about 1640). Those 
selected for publication represent the fresco in the apse of 8. Lorenzo in Lucina, 
the tribune mosaics of Sta. Maria Nuova, the apsidal mosaic of 8.Teodoro, 
the apsidal mosaic of SS. Cosma e Damiano, the frescoes of the oratory of 
Sta. Pudenziana, the mosaic in Sta. Maria in Trastevere with the fragmentary 
signature of Pietro Cavallini (restored [hoc op mlus{[iv feclit Petrus [pictor]), 
the frescoes in the tribune of Sta. Passera, and five frescoes in the chapel of 8. 
Nicholas in the Lateran. The originals are, with two exceptions (the apse of 
S. Teodoro and that of SS. Cosma e Damiano), works of the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries. The book, therefore, gives valuable information concerning 
the early part of the “classic renaissance” which preceded (and helped to form) 
the art of Giotto. [Lost Mosaics and Frescoes of Rome of the Mediaeval 
Period. By C. R. Morey. Princeton, New Jersey, 1915, Princeton Uni- 
versity Press. 70 pp.; 7 pls.; 17 figs. sm. 4to. $2.00 net.) 

The Gemmed Cross of the Sancta Sanctorum Treasure.—In Rém. Quart. 
XXVIII, 1914, pp. 222-224, A. Macresczyx identifies the gemmed cross in the 
Capella Sancta Sanctorum with the cross of the same description made under 
Leo IV to replace the one which Charlemagne had presented to Leo III on 
Christmas 800 and which had been stolen in the time of Paschal I. 

The Blue Bowl in the Treasury of St. Mark’s.—In Burl. Mag. X XVI, 1915, 
pp. 140-145 (pl.), M. Conway reproduces the famous blue bow] in the treasury 
of St. Mark’s, Venice, which was brought by the legate Agi Mohammed from 
the Shah Uzun-Hassan and presented to the Signoria of Venice. On the basis 
of the decoration with hares it can be assigned to the thirteenth century. 

The Statuette of Christ in the Museo delle Terme.—In Rém. Quart. XXIX, 
1915, pp. 26-28 (2 pls.), P. Sryaer publishes the newly acquired statuette of 
Christ of the Terme Museum, Rome (Fig. 3), and shows its similarity to the 
early sarcophagus type of seated Christ. 

Roman and Byzantine Sculpture at Ravenna.—In L’Arte XVIII, 1915, 
pp. 29-57 (26 figs.), G. GaLassr argues for the Roman origin and execution 
and character of most of the early Christian sarcophagi and other sculptures 
at Ravenna. 

An Early Christian Baptistery of the First Half of the Second Century in 
the Catacombs of Priscilla—In Rém. Quart. XXVIII, 1914, pp. 217-221, P. 
StyGer summarizes the researches of A. Profumo (published in Studi Romani, 
1913), which show that the room next to the Capella Greca formerly called a 
piscina stood originally in connection with that chapel and was used as a bap- 
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tistery. The rite of Infusio was the one practised here in the Roman church 
of the early second century. 

The Twisted Columns of S. Pietro in Vaticano.—In Studi Romani, I, 1914, 
pp. 347-354, M. Cerratt discusses the twisted columns decorated with vines 
(columnas intortas et vitibus pulchro opere insculptas) in the basilica of S. Pietro 
in Vaticano. He concludes 
that six of the columns go 
back to the earliest basilica 
in the latter part of the 
fourth or the beginning of 
the fifth century, while six 
others were added in the 
eighth century. The col- 
umns were all in their orig- 
inal positions at the end of 
March, 1544, but in sub- 
sequent changes of loca- 
tion three were lost or 
destroyed. 

The New Jewish Room 
in the Christian Museum 
of the Lateran.—In JN. 
Bull. Arch. Crist. XXI, 
1915, pp. 13-56 (pl.), G. 
S. Graziost publishes the 
inscriptions, mostly from 
the Jewish cemetery on 
the Via Portuense, which 
are now exhibited on the 
walls of the new Sala 
Giudiaca of the Lateran 
Museum. 

Oriental Art on the Early 
Christian Sarcophagi of 
Rome.—In Rém. Quart. 
XXVIII, 1914, pp. 207- 
216, A. D. Waa combats 
Baumstark’s view that the 
sarcophagus of Junius 
Bassus and the related 
one in the Lateran, No. 
174, are articles imported 
from the East. He argues Figure 3.—STATUETTE OF CHRIST IN ROME 
that it would be a more 
reasonable hypothesis that the two sarcophagi, if eastern, were the work of 
oriental carvers settled in Rome. But the unity of the catacomb decoration 
tells against the supposition of an eastern school running parallel to the native 
school at Rome and, as to sarcophagi with sculptured biblical scenes, the results 
of our finds so far show that the whole Christian Orient practised that form 
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of interment less than the West and hence would be unlikely to develop the 
dominating types. 

The Cost of San Vitale at Ravenna.—In Felix Ravenna, Fasc. 17, pp. 758- 
760, C. Ricct reduces the cost of San Vitale, as reported in Agnelli, Liber Pon- 
tificalis, etc., into terms of modern money and finds that the original outlay 
was about 400,000 francs, making no allowance for the great change in the 
value of gold. 

Frescoes in the Church of S. Giovanni ante Portam Latinam.—In Studi 
Romani, Il, 1914, pp. 261-328, P. Sryaer describes the twelfth century 
frescoes of the church of 8. Giovanni ante Portam Latinam, with nine plates 
and various smaller illustrations. 

The Excavations in the Church of Santa Sabina.—In Studi Romani, II, 
1914, pp. 329-342, A. MuNoz gives a preliminary report of excavations con- 
ducted in the church of Santa Sabina on the Aventine, and publishes two 
inscriptions. 

The Church of S. Angelo at Perugia.—In Arte e Storia, XXXIV, 1915, pp. 
129-140 (6 figs.), S. M. Mazzora reviews the involved problem of the origin of 
S. Angelo, Perugia. 

The Cross of Rovenna.—In Arte e Storia, XXXIV, 1915, pp. 56-58 (fig.), 
G. GEeROLA writes a note on the bronze crucifix of Rovenna on Lake Como, 
dating it in the eleventh century and attributing it and the crucifix of Scaria 
to the same hand. 

The Facade of S. Mercuriale at Forli.—In Felix Ravenna, Fasc. 17, pp. 735- 
757 (4 pls.), G. Grrota discusses the fagade of the church of S. Mercuriale at 
Forli and its restoration, of which he has charge. The edifice dates about 
1200 with later alterations and additions. 

The Palazzo Fieramosca at Capua.—In Arte e Storia, XXXIV, 1915, pp. 
2-8 (5 figs.), P. PARENTE writes on the history and present condition of the 
Palazzo Fieramosca of Capua, built about 1300 and recently saved from ruin 
by the Italian government. 


SPAIN 


The Portals of the Cathedral of Leén.—In the Bolettn de la Sociedad Espa- 
fiola de Excursiones XXII, 1914, pp. 255-261, A. p. PrSAn ¥ p. Cossfo describes 
the sculptured Gothic portals of the cathedral of Leé6n. Most of the sculpture 
dates from the thirteenth century with some additions in later centuries. 


FRANCE 


Some Treasures of the Time of Charles the Bald.—In Burl. Mag. XXVI, 
1915, pp. 236-241 (2 pls.), M. Conway discusses the golden altar-frontal which 
Charles the Bald presented to the abbey church of St. Denis. The frontal 
was melted down at the time of the French revolution, so that a representation 
of it in the picture of the Mass of St. Giles belonging to Mrs. Stuart Mackenzie 
and the lengthy description in the manuscript inventory of the treasures of 
St. Denis are our only records. They suffice, however, to show its points of 
contact with the Odiot ivory in Berlin (Goldschmidt’s Corpus No. 23), a Caro- 
lingian South Kensington ivory (Graeven, No. 63), and the gold plaques of the 
cover of the codex aureus of St. Emmeran’s. 

The Early Chapel of Sainte Reine at Alise.—In 1913 the Société des Sciences 
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de Semur excavated a number of tombs at Alise and near them remains of a 
building dating from the early Middle Ages. In R. Hist. Rel. LXIX, 1914, 
pp. 207-227, J. Touran identifies one sarcophagus as that of Regina, daughter 
of Clemens, who was martyred at Alesia and for whom the modern town was 
named Alise-Sainte-Reine. The building was the primitive basilica of Sainte 
Reine whose cult goes back as far as the sixth or fifth century A.D. 


GERMANY 


The Wooden Doors of St. Mary in the Capitol, Cologne.—In Burl. Mag. 
XXVI, 1915, pp. 202-208 (2 pls.), J. T. Perry dates the wooden doors of St. 
Mary in the Capitol at Cologne in the early eleventh century and shows that 
they were carefully carved to imitate bronze casting. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Sculptures of the Viking Period.—In Proc. Soc. Ant. XXVI, 1914, pp. 60- 
72 (13 figs.), R. A. Smrra calls attention to four carved slabs of the Viking 
period found a few years ago at Bibury (Gloucestershire) and now in the British 
Museum. 

Statues of Saxon Bishops at Wells.—In the choir aisles of the Cathedral 
Church at Wells is a series of recumbent figures of Saxon bishops which are 
interesting for the development of English carving in the west. In Archae- 
ologia, LXV, 1914, pp. 95-112 (6 pls.), J. A. Roprnson discusses and identifies 
them. Five of the figures date from the first or second decade of the thirteenth 
century; the two others from about 1230. 

Brooches of an Irish Type.—In Archaeologia, LXV, 1914, pp. 223-250 (4 pls.; 
14 figs.), R. A. Smrra makes a study of the so-called ‘‘penangular’’ brooches, 
which he shows are of an Irish type dating from about 500 to 1000 a.p. 

The Clephane Horn.—In Archaeologia, LXV, 1914, pp. 213-222 (2 pls.), 
O. M. Daron describes the Clephane horn, long preserved in Carslogie Castle, 
near Cupar in Fife. It is of ivory, 22} inches long, with a diameter of 5 inches 
at the mouth. It is elaborately carved with four zones of figures, charioteers, 
men hunting rabbits with dogs, men engaged in a contest, and wild animals 
and animal trainers. The carving is Byzantine in character and may be as 
early as the tenth century. It is not later than 1204. 

The Wheel of the Ten Ages of Life in Leominster Church.—In Proc. Soc. 
Ant. XXVI, 1914, pp. 47-60 (5 figs.), G. M. Rusurorts, with the help of the 
Arundel Psalter in the British Museum (Arundel 83), identifies a painting in 
Leominster church as the wheel of the ten ages of life. It consists of a central 
disk from which radiate ten spokes each ending in a disk. Each disk con- 
tained figures representing the different ages of man. The painting dates from 
the thirteenth century. Another copy, poorly preserved, exists in Kempley 
church, Gloucestershire. 

The Tomb and Chantry Chapel of Henry V.—In Archaeologia, LXV, 1914, 
pp. 129-186 (7 pls.; 12 figs.), W. H. St. Joun Hope discusses the funeral of 
Henry V, and his tomb and chantry chapel in Westminster Abbey. 
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RENAISSANCE ART 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


The Hieroglyphic Lore of Humanism in the Allegory of the Renaissance.— 
In Jb. Kunsth. Samm. XXXII, 1915, pp. 1-232 (3 pls.; 124 figs.), an extensive 
study by K. Grestow on the hieroglyphic lore of humanism in the allegory of 
the Renaissance and especially in the Triumphal Arch of Emperor Maxi- 
milian I is published posthumously by A. Weixlgirtner; the monograph 
offers a wealth of new and unique material concerning the humanistic move- 
ment of the Renaissance and its relation to the contemporary art, particularly 
Diirer’s. 

Germanic Wafering-Irons.—In Proc. Soc. Ant. XXVI, 1914, pp. 144-151 
(13 figs.), W. L. Hitpspuraes publishes a collection of Germanic wafering-irons 
of the sixteenth century. The designs upon them consist of the arms of pri- 
vate families, the arms of great reigning families, sacred subjects such as the 
crucifixion, fanciful designs, inscriptions, and secular subjects such as hunting 


scenes. 
ITALY 


Mythology and Ancient History in Italian Paintings of the Renaissance.— 
In R. Arch., fifth series, I, 1915, pp. 94-171 (8 figs.), S. Rernacu gives a classi- 
fied list of representations of scenes from mythology and ancient history in 
Italian paintings on walls, wood, canvas, and paper earlier than 1580. The 
form is that of a lexicon. An index of names is appended. 

The Imitation of Nature in the Italian Renaissance.—In Z. Bild. K. X XVI, 
1915, pp. 163-167, F. LanpsBercer shows that while all Renaissance Italian 
writers on the theory of art clung to the doctrine that art is imitation of nature, 
they actually understood under “imitation” only rarely an illusionistic repro- 
duction, but generally a selective imitation of the beautiful in nature or even 
a pursuance of those laws which produce the beautiful in nature. 

The Meaning of the Camaieus under Raphael’s Parnassus.—In Mh. f. 
Kunstw. VIII, 1915, pp. 10-16 (5 figs.), G. J. Hoogewerrr reviews the question 
of the interpretation of the two paintings en grisaille under the Parnassus of 
Raphael (Figs. 4 and 5) and concludes that the view of Bartsch, repeated by 
Wélfflin, is the only tenable one. The left camaieu represents Alexander 
having his copy of the Iliad deposited in the coffer of Darius; the right, Augus- 
tus preventing the burning of the Aeneid. These frescoes date shortly before 
1534. 

Masterpieces of the Czartoryski Collection, Cracow.—On account of the 
war a number of the principal treasures of the Czartoryski collection which 
have been removed from Cracow are now exhibited in the Dresden Gallery. 
In Z. Bild. K. XXVI, 1915, pp. 145-150 (2 figs.), G. Gronav discusses the 
Portrait of a Young Man attributed to Raphael and the Leonardesque Girl 
with a Weasel. The former he sets early in Raphael’s Roman period and 
suggests Johann Ruysch as the sitter. The latter is tentatively attributed 
to Boltraffio. 

A Picture in the Fogg Museum by the ‘‘Master of the Innocenti Corona- 
tion.””—In Art in America, III, 1915, pp. 36-40 (3 figs.), O. Srren ascribes three 
pictures to an artist whom he calls the “Master of the Innocenti Coronation.” 
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One is a painting on panel in the Fogg Museum, Cambridge, which represents 
the Madonna and Child with Saint Peter Martyr and Saint Francis. In the 


Ficure 5.—PAINTING BELOW RAPHAEL’S PARNASSUS 


predella below are the Visitation and the Nativity; the Annunciation is in 
the pinnacle. The picture after which the writer names this artist is a Coro- 
10 


Figure 4.—PAINnTING BELOW RAPHAEL’s PARNASSUS 
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nation of the Virgin in the Ospedale degli Innocenti, Florence, and a third 
painting assigned to him is a small Annunciation in the collection of Sir 
Herbert Parry at Highnam Court, Gloucester. 

Correggio’s Madonna d’Albinea.—In Pagine d’ Arte, III, 1915, pp. 23-24 
(2 figs.), A. BALLETTI proves that neither of the two versions of Correggio’s 
Madonna d’Albinea now in the church of Albinea can be the original, as was 
recently claimed in several writings of O. Siliprandi. 

Botticelli’s Paintings of the Miracles of Saint Zenobius.—In Art in America, 
ILI, 1915, pp. 192-195, J. P. Ricuter shows that the four well known Botticelli 
panels of the life of Saint Zenobius (for illustrations see A.J.A. XVII, 1913, 
p. 573), one of which is in the Metropolitan Museum, originally belonged to 
the Compagnia di San Zenobio at Florence, and apparently a fifth panel 
representing the burial of the saint has disappeared. 

Venetian Paintings in the United States.—In Art in America, III, 1915, 
pp. 43-55; 104-119; 141-173 (27 figs.), B. Berenson surveys from a historical 
viewpoint the pictures of the Venetian school in our home collections with 
important new attributions and criticisms. Works by Caterino, Semitecolo, 
Michele Giambono, the Vivarini and their school, Carlo Crivelli and his fol- 
lowers are taken up in chronological order and a special chapter is devoted 
to Antonello da Messina and the numerous minor men who underwent his 
influence. 

Sculptures from Verrocchio’s Workshop.—In Art in America, III, 1915, pp. 
56-65 (8 figs.), O. SrrEN writes on four pieces of sculpture in the United States 
from Verrocchio’s workshop. They are a Madonna in marble relief and a 
terra-cotta bust formerly called Lorenzo de’ Medici in the collection of Quincy 
Adams Shaw at Boston, a painted terra-cotta Madonna relief in the Metro- 
politan Museum, and another in the Widener collection. The writer dis- 
cusses also the Verrocchian terra-cotta Madonna in the round in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, calling it a Leonardo. 

Faentine Majolica in the Museum of Arezzo.—In Faenza, III, 1915, pp. 
1-8 (3 pls.), A. Det Vita writes on the Faentine majolica in the Museo della 
Fraternita dei Laici at Arezzo. The most important piece is a plate made by 
the Ca Pirota and having a representation within of the School of Athens. 
Del Vita reads the mark on the back as the initials of Cristofano Scaletti, but 
the editor in a note shows that they are merely the Pirota mark plus the date 
1524 or 1542. 

The Pavement of the Chapel of Ser Gianni Caracciolo in S. Giovanni a 
Carbonara, Naples.—In Faenza, III, 1915, pp. 33-45 (4. pls.), A. Fmanereri 
pi Canpipa pleads for the preservation of the ceramic pavement of the chapel 
of Ser Gianni Caracciolo in the church of S. Giovanni a Carbonara, Naples. 
It dates ca. 1427 and is Florentine with a strong admixture of oriental motive. 

Drawings by Cesare da Sesto in Relation to his Pictures—In Burl. Mag. 
XXVI, 1915, pp. 187-194 (3 pls.), G. Frizzon1 studies the album of drawings 
by Cesare da Sesto (1477-1523), which passed from the hands of Mr. Fairfax 
Murray into the Morgan collection. Among the forty leaves of pen-drawings 
there are some related to the following pictures of Cesare: the Madonna of 
the Brera and the one of the Cook collection, the Budapest Holy Family, the 
Scotti Baptism, the Adoration of the Magi at Naples, and the Cook St. Jerome. 

* Other drawings may be connected with the Leonardesque Youthful Bacchus 
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of the Louvre, and with the Berlin Resurrection which came from the church 
of S. Liberta at Milan and which Cesare might have studied there, though 
neither he nor any other Italian produced it. Raphael's influence is percep- 
tible in sketches for Saint Michael and for the Temptation in the Garden. 

A New Chapter in the History of Italian Majolica.—In Burl. Mag. XXVII, 
1915, pp. 28-35; 49-55 (4 pls.), B. Rack#am discusses the majolica of Dureta 
and Siena. Dureta was under strong Sienese influence and a so-called “petal- 
back” group can be attributed to Dureta almost as well as to Siena, though 
the greater importance of Siena makes it the probable source, Dureta the 
derivative. But Siena in turn drew upon Faenza for types and the group of 
drug-pots with the inscription “B°”’ seem Faentine rather than Sienese. 

Further Light on Baldassare d’Este.—In Burl. Mag. XXVII, 1915, pp. 
98-104 (2 pls.), H. Cook repeats former attributions to Baldassare d’Este and 
makes the following new ones: A Concert from the Salting collection now in 
the National Gallery under the name of Ercole de’ Roberti, an unknown 
portrait sold in the Abdy sale at Christie’s, and the portraits of Giovanni 
Bentivoglio and his wife in the Dreyfus collection at Paris. 

Battistello.—In L’Arte, XVIII, 1915, pp. 58-75; 120-137 (18 figs.), R. 
Loneui studies the art of the seventeenth century Neapolitan painter, 
Giovanni Battista Caracciolo, and appends a catalogue of his works. 

Raphael’s First Master.—In Arte e Storia, XXXIV, 1915, pp. 111-115, 
L. Frocca denies that Evangelista da Pian di Meleto could ever have been the 
teacher of Raphael because there is no sign of his influence in Raphael’s early 
works. 

The Youth of Giulio Campagnola.—In L’ Arie, XVIII, 1915, pp. 138-156 
(18 figs.), G. Frocco discusses as early works of Giulio Campagnola the series 
of frescoes of the Life of the Virgin in the Scuola del Carmine at Padua, the 
Lovers in the Benson collection, two engravings signed |. |. CA., and various 
small studies; to Campagnola also is ascribed some share in the two Uffizi 
panels attributed to Giorgione. 

The Aspertini.—In L’ Arte, XVIII, pp. 81-119 (22 figs.), C. Ricci writes on 
the Aspertini and summarizes in convenient tables all that is known of their 
family, chronology, and works; documents are appended. 

Paintings Attributed to Lorenzo Monaco in the Vatican Gallery.—In L’ Arte, 
XVIII, 1915, pp. 228-231 (2 figs.), L. Braar offers his solution of the Lorenzo 
Monaco problem in the Vatican Gallery. Nos. 78 and 82 show the forms of 
Lorenzo Monaco badly imitated. In Nos. 75, 76, and 77 the colors are not 
his. The quality of Nos. 69-74 is far below him. Only two pictures, one 
representing the Miracles of St. Benedict, the other, St. Anthony Abbot and 
St. Paul Hermit, are of the master. 

S. Anastasia, Verona.—In L’ Arte, XVIII, 1915, pp. 157-171 (2 figs.), C. 
CrPoLLa continues the publication of his researches concerning the history of 
the church of S. Anastasia in Verona. 

An Attribution to Luca della Robbia.—In Mh. f. Kunstw. VIII, 1915, pp. 
147-149 (11 figs.), W. Brent attributes the female bust, No. 177 of the Museo 
Nazionale, Florence, to Luca della Robbia, dating it 1440-1450. 

The Foundation of Pienza.—In Mh. f. Kunstw. VIII, 1915, pp. 150-165 
(4 figs.), R. West gives an account of the life of Aeneas Sylvius Piccolomini, 
Pope Pius II, and of his transformation of the village Corsignano into the 
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cathedral town Pienza with the help of Bernardo Rossellino. The cathedral 
square is very important for students of civic architecture. 

The ‘‘Mazzocchio” of Paolo Uccello.—G. I. Kern contributes to Jb. Preuss. 
Kunsts. XXXVI, 1915, pp. 13-38 (18 figs.), a complete analysis of the prob- 
lems of perspective involved in Uccello’s “mazzocchio” drawings and finds 
that they already imply the geometrical knowledge, probably based on Bru- 
nelleschi’s researches, which first took systematic form in later treatises such 
as those of Leon Battista Alberti, Piero della Francesca, etc. 

Veronese and Zelotti—In Jb. Preuss. Kunsts. XXXVI, 1915, pp. 97-128 
(28 figs.), D. v. HaDELN continues his monograph on Veronese and Zelotti 
(cf. ibid. XXXV, 1914, pp. 168-220) and discusses the Montagnana Trans- 
figuration, the ceiling decoration and wall frescoes in S. Sebastiano at Venice, 
the Wives of Darius before Alexander in the National Gallery, the portrait of 
Pase Guarienti, and other single paintings by Veronese; the ceiling of St. 
Mark’s Library by Veronese and Zelotti, and the decoration of the Palazzo 
Trevisan at Murano; and the works at Praglia and some minor pictures by 


Zelotti. 
SPAIN 


Christian Sculpture in Spain.—In Z. Bild. K. XXVI, 1915, pp. 129-144 
(14 figs.), A. L. MAYER gives a general characterization of Spanish sculpture. 
The art of sculpture in Spain was at all times under strong influence from with- 
out; there were employed even more foreign sculptors than foreign painters. 
Decorative sculpture plays a leading réle in the history of Spanish architecture 
and the relations of architect and sculptor were always the closest. The sculp- 
ture does not break through the architectural surface but tends to emphasize 
it or even give the effect of a fretwork spread over it. On the other hand, the 
polychromy in Spanish sculpture shows how close were the relations of sculp- 
tor and painter. Polychromy seems to have been due to Spain’s connection 
with the Orient and to a special development of highly naturalistic sculpture 
by the church to offset the Mohammedan hostility to images. Religious sin- 
cerity and purpose is a specific trait of native sculptors as opposed to foreign 
sculptors working in Spain. 

The Castillo de la Calahorra.—In Boletin de la Sociedad Espaftola de Excur- 
siones, XXII, 1914, pp. 1-28, V. Lampérez contributes a monograph on the 
origin and architecture of the Castillo de la Calahorra (Granada), which Rod- 
rigo de Mendoza, the first Marqués del Zenete built 1509-1512 as his palatial 
residence. 

Painters to the Kings of Spain.—In Bolettn de la Sociedad Espafiola de Excur- 
siones, XXII, 1914, pp. 62-80, 133-160, 219-240, 296-306, and XXIII, 1915, 
pp. 51-64 (to be continued), F. J. S. Canrén gathers material from Spanish 
archives and other literary sources and lists and discusses in chronological 
order each of the court painters of Spain from the thirteenth century, studying 
the works produced by them in their official capacity. 

Felipe Vigarni.—In Boletin de la Sociedad Espafiola de Excursiones, XXII, 
1914, pp. 262-274, J. D. Borpona publishes some new documentary notes 
from an inventory in the Cartuja of Miraflores concerning the sculptor Felipe 
de Vigarni or de Borgofia and gives a résumé of what has previously been known 
of this artist. The first notice of Vigarni’s activity in Spain is of his employ- 
ment on the sculptures of the cathedral of Burgos, July, 1498. Later he worked 
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at Granada, Toledo, Salamanca, Palencia, Valladolid, ete. He died in 1543. 
Ibid. pp. 275-295, E. Tormo continues the discussion of Vigarni with notes 
on his choir stalls at Burgos and at Toledo, attributing also to him the recum- 
bent figure of Archbishop Diego de Deza, now in the chapel of the Marqués 
de Malagén in the cathedral of Seville and the figure of Isabella the Catholic 
in the Capilla de los Reyes Catélicos in the cathedral of Granada. 

Velazquez Studies.—In Boletin de la Sociedad Espaiiola de Excursiones, 
XXII, 1914, pp. 241-254, V. v. Loaa tabulates the results of his studies, most 
of which have previously been published, on the chronological arrangement 
of paintings by Velazquez. 

The Immaculate Conception.—In Boletin de la Sociedad Espafiola de Excur- 
stones, XXII, 1914, pp. 108-132; 176-219, E. Tormo analyses the dogma of 
the Immaculate Conception and traces the iconography of this favorite subject 
through Spanish art. 

The Man with the Wineglass by Velazquez.—In Art in America, III, 1915, 
pp. 183-187 (fig.), A. L. Mayer attributes to Velazquez and dates about 1623 
the painting of the Man with the Wineglass from the collection of Sir Prior 
Goldney, Bart., Derriads, Chippenham, at present the property of Duveen 
Brothers. 

Pictures of Still-Life and Genre Falsely Attributed to Velazquez.—In Mn). f. 
Kunstw. VIII, 1915, pp. 124-127 (7 figs.), A. L. Mayer shows that two whole 
classes of “ bodegones”’ are wrongly attributed to Velazquez. The first group 
belong to Fray Juan Sanchez Cotan (1561-1627); the second group is not 
Spanish at all, but Neapolitan and can be attributed in part to Mariano Nani. 

Portraits by Sofonisba Anguissola.—The largest of the Tudor portraits in 
the National Portrait Gallery is the full-length of Philip 11, which since its 
purchase in 1872 has borne the name of Alonzo Sanchez Coello. C.J. Hommes 
in Burl. Mag. XXVI, 1915, pp. 181-187 (pl.), points out that the picture is 
not Spanish but Italian and assigns it to Sofonisba Anguissola, the famous 
woman painter in favor at the Spanish court at the time this portrait was 
painted, about 1570. The pedigree of the picture before 1872 is unknown. 
In a later article, ibid. pp. 228-236 (3 pls.), H. Coox determines the vital 
dates of Sofonisba Anguissola 1528-1625, and besides illustrating her por- 
traits of herself in the possession of the Earl of Ashburnham and of the Earl 
Spencer and her family portrait from the Raczynski collection, lists as hitherto 
unrecognized examples of her art a portrait of herself at Nuneham Park, one 
at Goodwood, one owned by Conte Mayno at Milan, and another, which is a 
replica of Lord Spencer’s picture, in a private gallery at Bologna; a portrait 
of her father in the Volpe sale, Milan 1910; Nos. 74 and 140 in the Spanish 
exhibition at the Grafton galleries in 1913; a reduced copy of a Spanish Princess 
by her in an unnamed English collection and a full-length Philip II in a Scotch 
collection. A family group in the collection of Lord Methuen at Corsham 
Court is by Sofonisba or, more probably, by her sister Lucia. The Widower 
and his Children seem wrongly ascribed to Moroni in the National Gallery at 
Dublin when compared with the similar picture by Sofonisba in the Hage 
collection, Nivagaard, Denmark. 

The Evolution of Spanish Architecture.—In Bolettn de la Sociedad Espafiola 
de Excursiones, XXIII, 1915, pp. 1-9, V. Lamprrez discusses the rapid evo- 
lution of Spanish architecture from 1480 to 1520. 
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Sixteenth Century Art in Huesca.—In Boletin de la Sociedad Espafiola de 
Excursiones, XXIII, 1915, pp. 10-21, R. pet Arco publishes new documents 
for Damian Forment’s retable for the high altar of the cathedral at Huesca 
and for the retable of the church of San Jorge by the sculptor Juan Miguel de 
Urliens. 

Uclés.—In Uclés. Documentos inéditos y algunas noticias tomadas de sus 
Archivos, Part IIL (Cadiz, 1915, Manuel Alvarez. 221 pp.; 11 pls.; 14 figs.), 
PEeLAyo QuINTERO ATAURI continues his publication of the documents in the 
archives of Uclés, Spain (see A.J.A. XVIII, p. 532). They have to do chiefly 
with the fourteenth, fifteenth, sixteenth and seventeenth centuries and are 
largely historical in character. 


FRANCE 


The Collection of Baron de Schlichting.—In R. Arch. XXIV, 1914, pp. 
338-340, Seymour pe Ricct gives a brief description of the collection of the 
late Baron Basile de Schlichting (died August 8, 1914), which is inherited by 
the Louvre. The collection consists of more than one hundred paintings of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, besides a number of fine works of 
the Italian Renaissance. The French school of the eighteenth century, the 
Flemish and Dutch schools of the seventeenth century, and Murillo are admi- 
rably represented. There are also admirable sculptures of the Renaissance 
and the eighteenth century. 

Note on the Trés Riches Heures of Duc Jean de Berry.—In the Trés Riches 
Heures of Duc Jean de Berry in an ellipse having the signs of the zodiac and 
the months are two human figures back to back in such a way that the face of 
one shows and the back of the other. In R. Hist. Rel. LXIX, 1914, pp. 183- 
193, M. Deonna argues that they represent the East and the West, or Day 
and Night. They may be traced back to ancient prototypes. 


BELGIUM AND HOLLAND 


A Picture by Pieter Candid in the Haarlem Museum.—A painting in the 
city museum of Haarlem representing King David and Saint Cecilia has long 
been ascribed to Jan Scorel because of the mention of a Saint Cecilia by Scorel 
in a source of 1573. In Mh. f. Kunstw. VIII, 1915, pp. 81-83 (fig.), O. 
HirscHMANN publishes a contemporary engraving of the picture by Jan Sa- 
deler, who labels it as a work of his companion, Pieter Candid, otherwise 
known as Pieter de Witte. On the basis of the engraving the picture may 
also be dated about 1590. 

Jan van Rillaer, the Town-Painter of Louvain.—Apropos of the report 
of the destruction of Louvain, A. Kuan contributes an article in Z. Bild. K. 
XXVI, 1915, pp. 81-89 (18 figs.), on the town-painter of the city, Jan van 
Rillaer (d. 1568). His painting, the Judgment of Solomon, in Berlin, dated 
1528, is a slavish imitation of Lucas van Leyden. The engraving of the 
Madonna by the Wall is a reversed, feeble copy after Diirer; other engravings, 
too, show Diirer’s influence. Further works discussed are four wings of an 
altarpiece in the Louvain museum and four panels in St. Pierre. A Behead- 
ing of St. Catherine in the Golenistceff-Contouzoff collection, Petrograd, may 
be assigned to the master, while four other altar wings in the Louvain museum 
belong to his school. 
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Jan van der Heyden.—In Z. Bild. K. XXVI, 1915, pp. 181-187 (2 pls.; 
6 figs.), W. v. Bope writes a short criticism of Jan van der Heyden (1637- 
1712). This artist occupies a place analogous to that of Canaletto. 

The ‘‘Master of the Mansi Magdalene.”—In Jb. Preuss. Kunsts. XXXVI, 
1915, pp. 6-12 (pl.; 4 figs.), M. J. FrrepLANper, taking as his point of depar- 
ture the Mansi Magdalene in Berlin (No. 574D), reconstructs a master who 
is dependent on Quentin Metsys for his figures and borrows much of his land- 
scape from Diirer. A dozen paintings are connected with him, including the 
Saviour (No..90) of the Johnson collection. 

Antwerp Mannerists of 1520.—In a study of the Antwerp Mannerists who 
were active about 1520 (Jb. Preuss. Kunsts. XXXVI, 1915, pp. 65-91; 3 pls.; 
8 figs.), M. J. FrrepLANDER groups the numerous pictures, many of which 
have been wrongly labeled, ‘“Herri Met de Bles,” into five groups: (1) the group 
of the Munich Adoration, Pinakothek, No. 146; (2) the group of the Milan 
Adoration, Brera, No. 620; (3) the group of the Groote Adoration, Kitzburg; 
(4) the group of the Antwerp Adoration, Ertborn collection, Nos. 208-210; 
(5) the group of the Liibeck Altar. The second of these groups and possibly 
also the first can be connected with Jan de Beer, but the studios which pro- 
duced the others remain for the present undetermined. 

Joost and Cornelis van Cleve.—In the thirtieth installment of his notes on 
pictures in the royal collections in Burl. Mag. XXVI, 1915, pp. 169-172 (2 
pls.), L. Cusr is aided by F. J. van DEN BRANDEN, archivist of Antwerp, who 
furnishes a brief biography of Joost and Cornelis van Cleve. Joost van Cleve 
(ca. 1490-1540) is now generally identified with the ‘Master of the Death of 
Mary.” His son, Cornelis van Cleve (1520-1567) is the same as “van Cleve 
the Mad.” Of the latter Cust publishes from Windsor Castle a portrait of 
the painter and one of his wife, as well as a Parmesque Adoration of the Shep- 
herds formerly attributed to Joost van Cleve but resembling more closely the 
works of Cornelis. ‘ 

Carel van der Pluijm.—A little known follower of Rembrandt, Carel van 
der Pluijm (d. 1672) is discussed by J.O. Kronia in Burl. Mag. XXVI, 1915, 
pp. 172-177 (pi.)._ The Parable of the Labourers in the Vineyard in the Cook 
collection had already been attributed to this master and happily a recent 
restoration has revealed his signature. Other known works by him are a 
Philosopher in the museum at Leyden, an Oriental Clothed in Red in the col- 
lection of Mr. L. Bourgeois in New York, an Old Man Reading in the collec- 
tion of Dr. Stillwell in New York, and a Money Changer, signed and dated 
1659, sold at Christie’s, July, 1912. 

The So-Called ‘‘Young Samson by Rembrandt.”—In American Art News, 
for January 9, 1915, is published a portrait called “Young Samson by Rem- 
brandt” which was recently purchased by Mrs. Robert D. Evans, Boston. 
L. Cust in Burl. Mag. XXVI, 1915, p. 256 (pl.) questions the attribution and 
would prefer to call it a portrait of Ferdinand Bol by himself, pointing out at 
the same time that the picture is not from the Hope collection as alleged but 
belonged originally to the Metcalfe family, Suffolk. 


GERMANY 


Two Illustrations of a German Proverb.—In Burl. Mag. XXVI, 1915, pp- 
145-146 (pl.), C. Dopason illustrates the German proverb, ‘Der Hoffart sitz 1 
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der Bettel auf der Schleppe,” with the familiar painting by Altdorfer in the 
Kaiser-Friedrich Museum and a small, similarly composed pen and ink draw- 
ing by Hans Sebald Beham in the British Museum. The picture is dated 
1531 and the drawing is of approximately the same date, but their resemblance 
is more probably due to some common literary source which inspired them 
than to the influence of Altdorfer on Beham noticeable elsewhere. 

The Ancestry of Albrecht Diirer.—In Burl. Mag. XXVII, 1915, p. 78, F. 
HAVERFIELD calls attention to a number of considerations which point to the 
Magyar blood of the Diirer family. 
In the Hungarian neighborhood from 
which Albrecht’s ancestors came, no 
German settlements at that date are 
recorded in the exhaustive compilation 
of Kaindl. The pastoral occupation 
of the family was that of Magyars 
rather than Germans. Diirer cannot be 
shown to be a German name. None 
of the Christian names of the family 
are specifically German; rather they con- 
sistently reflect the names of the royal 
house of Hungary, and one, Ladislaus, 
is distinctly not German but Magyar 
or Polish. As a matter of fact, Diirer’s 
own cousin was known in Cologne as 
Niklas the Hungarian. 

Konrad Meit of Worms.—In Mj. f. 
Kunstw. VIII, 1915, pp. 37-45 (14 figs.), 
W. Voce revises, mainly in view of 
numerous publications of V. Nodet, his 
article, ‘Konrad Meit und die Grab- 
denkmiler von Brou’ in Jb. Preuss. 
Kunsts. XXIX. Vége repeats his attri- 
bution of the Fortitudo with the Column 
in the Cluny Museum to Meit and points 
out also that it is reproduced in an 
engraving of Nicolaes de Bruyn, which 
attests the high esteem in which the 
piece was then held. Nodet has greatly 
Ficure 6.—Maraaret or Austria increased our knowledge concerning 

BY KonraD MeItT Meit’s tombs at Brou, especially by pub- 

lishing a compilation made by Pater 

Raphael at the beginning of the eighteenth century from archives now lost. 
Of the monument to Margaret of Bourbon, besides the figure of the dead, which 
is in each case by Meit himself, the two putti at the foot and the left one at 
the head are by the master’s hand and only the right one at the head a product 
of his workshop. These putti date about 1526-1528. The date of the figure 
of Margaret of Austria (Fig. 6) is given on the border of her robe, 1531, and 
that must date approximately the two pairs of putti at her tomb. They are 
the work of pupils, though in the pair at the foot, which Pater Raphael as- 
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cribes to a brother Thomas Meit, one would like to see the hand of the master, 
Konrad, himself. The putti at Philibert’s tomb are by Benoit de Serins and 
Onofrio Campitoglio, but here, too, the one with the glove approaches the 
master’s style. Probably he furnished models to all these pupils except Benoit 
de Serins. Other than these tombs only one large work by Konrad Meit is 
now preserved, the incomplete Pieta in the cathedral of Besancon. 

Drawing with Colored Inks.—In Mh. f. Kunstw. VIIF, 1915, pp. 166-169 
(fig.), E. Panorsky discusses the colored ink drawings of Virgilius Solis and 
those of Diirer. The former by attempting to introduce numerous colors in 
a line drawing destroyed the formal and spatial effects and conventions peculiar 
to linear work without producing the surfaces and lights belonging to true 
color work. On the other hand, Diirer, in the designs in various colors of the 
prayer-book of Maximilian I, by executing each in a single ink retained the 
abstract character appropriate to the line while enhancing the decorative 
effect of the pages. 

The Wood-Cuts of the Genealogy of Maximilian I by Hans Burgkmair the 
Elder.—In Jb. Preuss. Kunsts. XXXVI, 1915, pp. 39-64 (16 figs.), H. Zomer- 
MANN contributes a study of Hans Burgkmair the Elder’s series of wood-cuts 
of the Genealogy of Maximilian I. The series of seventy-seven cuts in the 
Vienna Hofbibliothek which was struck off in a single copy for the Emperor 
himself can be dated with high probability in 1512, but before that date Burgk- 
mair printed numerous artist’s proofs of single wood-cuts of the series, which 
contained in 1510 at least fifteen numbers more than are found in the Emperor’s 
copy. Thirteen of these additional subjects and some early proofs of the 
seventy-seven in the Hofbibliothek came to the Vienna Hofmuseum from the 
Ambraser collection. In the royal cabinet of engravings at Stuttgart are four 
more unique examples, but they illustrate the artist’s return to the never fully 
completed task and date about 1519. Of the stray proofs of the genealogy 
series in various museums and cabinets there are a dozen (eleven at Wolfen- 
biittel, one at Berlin) which, without adding any new subjects, have, never- 
theless, a peculiar interest because of the rhymes below, which the artist has 
written concerning the figures represented; the rhyme on the Berlin example 
could not have been composed previous to 1516. The series of genealogical 
wood-cuts was copied and imitated in other works of Burgkmair and his 
followers, so that copies may even be detected in certain cases where the original 
cuts are lost. 

Martin Schongauer’s Engravings.—In Z. Bild. K. XXVI, 1915, pp. 105- 
112 (pl.; 5 figs.), M. J. FrrepLANDER makes a general chronological arrange- 
ment of the engravings of Schongauer. The first group consists of three obvi- 
ously less skillful and feebler examples, B. 31, B.69, andB.88. The influence 
of Roger van der Weyden is particularly marked in B. 69. The second group 
comprises the remaining engravings which bear the vertical M; the third group, 
signed with the pyramidal M, contains his mature works. 

The Danzig Painter Daniel Schultz.—In Mh. f. Kunstw. VIII, 1915, pp. 
1-9 (14 figs.), G. Cuny gives a brief of the life and works of Daniel Schultz 
(d. 1683), who is with Andreas Stech one of the most interesting figures of the 
Danzig school. Stech had a local style influenced by Thomas de Keyser and 
Pierre Mignard. Schultz is cosmopolitan, taking something from Hals and 
Rembrandt for his portraits, which were very popular at the Polish court and 
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in Danzig, and suggesting Snyders and Hondekoeter in his animal painting. 
He was an accomplished etcher, as is shown by the three sole known examples 
of this side of his activity in the Dresden cabinet. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Two Well Known English Private Collections.—In Burl. Mag. XXVI, 1915, 
pp. 241-243, R. C. Wirt characterizes and contrasts, apropos of the recent 
appearance of catalogues, the collection of Sir Frederick Cook and that of Mr. 
R. H. Benson. The former is a catholic encyclopaedic collection representa- 
tive of the various schools, periods, and subjects; the latter is a very personal 
one, practically limited to the Italian quattrocento and cinquecento. 

A Flemish Chest in New College, Oxford.—In Archaeologia, LXV, 1914, 
pp. 113-128 (2 pls.; 5 figs.), CHarLtes Frou.kes discusses a carved Flemish 
chest, dating from the early part of the fourteenth century, in New College, 
Oxford. The scenes upon it represent incidents in the battle of Courtrai 
fought between the French and Flemings, July 11, 1302. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 


Annual Reports 
Reports II-XVII. (1881-1896.) Each, $0.50. The First Annual Report (1880), with accom- 
panying papers by Lewis H. Moraan, W. J. and THACHER 
CuiaRKE. (Pp. 163. Illustrated), is out of print. 
Papers—Classical Series 
Vol. I. (1882.) Report on the Investigations at Assos, 1881. By Josep THACHER CLARKE, 
with an Appendix containing Inecriptions from Assos and Lesbos, and Papers by 
W. C. Lawron and J. C. Ditter. 8vo. Pp. 215. Boards. Illustrated. $3.50. 
Vol. II. (1897.) Report on the Investigations at Asezos, 1882, 1883. By JoserpH THACHER 
Cuiarke. With an Appendix on the Relations of Modern to Ancient Life. 8vo. 
Pp. 330. Boards. Illustrated. $3.50. 
Vol. III. No. 1. (1890.) Telegraphing among the Ancients. By A. C. Merriam. 8vo, 
Pp. 32. $0.50. 
Papers—American Series 
Vol. I. (1881.) 1. Historical Introduction to Studies among the Sedentary Indians of New 
Mexico. 2. Report on the Ruins of the Pueblo of Pecos. By A. F. BANDELIER. 
8vo. Pp. 135. Boards. Illustrated. Second Edition. $1.00. 
Vol. II. (1884.) Report of an Archaeological Tour in Mexico in 1881. By A. F. BANDELIER. 
8vo. Pp. 326. Boards. Illustrated. (Out of Print.) 
Vol. III. Part I. (1890.) Final Report of Investigations among the Indians of the South- 
western United States, carried on mainly in the years from 1880 to 1885. By A. 
F. BaAnDELIER. 8vo. Pp. 218. Boards. Illustrated. $3.00. (Out of Print.) 
Vol. IV. (1892.) Part II of above Report. 8vo. Pp. 591. Boards. Illustrated. $3.00. 
Vol. V. (1890.) Contributions to the History of the Southwestern Portion of the United 
States. By A. F. BaAnpevier. 8vo. Pp. 206. Boards. Map. $2.00. 
Reports, Index 
REporRT ON THE WOLFE EXPEDITION TO BABYLONIA IN 1884, 1885. By WitLt1am Hayes Warp. 
(1886.) Pp. 33. Paper. $0.50. 
REPORT OF THE FELLOW IN AMERICAN ARCHAEOLOGY, 1902-1905. A Comparative Study of 
the Mayas and the Lacandones. By ALFrep M.Tozzer. Pp. xiii, 195. 41 plates. 
Paper. $1.25. 
InpDEx TO PUBLICATIONS OF THE INSTITUTE AND OF THE ScHOOL aT ATHENS, 1879-1889. By 
W. (1891.) Pp. 89. Boards. $1.00. 
American Journal of Archaeology, Second Series. One volume (four numbers) annu- 
ally, beginning in 1897. Each $5.00. 
InpEx TO AMERICAN JOURNAL OF ARCHAEOLOGY, Second Series. Vols. I.-X. (1897-1906.) 
Paper. $1.00. 
Bulletin of the Archaeological Institute of America. One volume annually, 
beginning in 1910. Each $1.00. 
Art and Archaeology, a non-technical illustrated magazine. One volume (six numbers) 
annually beginning July 1914. Subecription, $2.00 per annum. 


The Argive Heraeum. Published for the Institute and the School at Athens. 
The Argive Heraeum. By CHaartes WaALDSTEIN, with the codperation of G. H. Cuass, H. F. 

De Cou, T. W. Heermance, J. C. Hoprin, A. M. Lytrucor, R. Norton, R. B. 
Ricuarpson, E. L. H. S. Wasuineton, and J. R. WHeever. In two vol- 
ames. Large quarto. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Vol. 
I., 1902; Vol. II., 1905. $30.00 for the two volumes, in cloth; $60.00, in full morocco 
($20.00, in cloth, for members of the Institute and of the Managing Committee; 
$44.00, in full morocco). 

The Codex Venetus of Aristophanes. Published by the Institute and the Society for 
the Promotion of Hellenic Studies. 

APIZSTO®ANOTS KQMOQIAIAI. Facsimile of the Codex Venetus Marcianus 474. With a 
preface by Jonn Wititams Waite, and an Introduction by T. W. ALLEN. Pp. 23 
+344. London and Boston. 1903. $35.0 00, in portfolio; $36.75, in half morocco. 
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Publications of the American School of Classical Studies 
at Athens 


Annual Reports 


Reports I-XV. (1881-96.) The first three reports are bound in one pamph- 
let; the fifth and sixth also are published together. Each, $0.25. 


Papers of the School 


Vol. I. (For 1882-83.) 1. Inscriptions of Assos. By J. R.S.Srerretr. 2. 
Inscriptions of Tralleis. By the same Author. 3. The Theatre of 
Dionysus. By James R. WHEELER. 4. The Olympeion at Ath- 
ens. By Louis Bevier. 5. The Erechtheion at Athens. By 
Haroip N. Fowter. 6. The Battle of Salamis. By W. W. Goop- 
win. Published in 1885. 8vo. Pp. viii, 262. Boards. Ilus- 
trated. $2.00. 

Vol. II. (For 1883-84.) An Epigraphical Journey in Asia Minor, in 1884. By 
J. R. Srriincton with Inscriptions, and two new Ma 
by H. Krerert. Published in 1888. 8vo. Pp. 344. j Renee 


$2.50. 

Vol. III. (For 1884-85.) The Wolfe Expedition to Asia Minor in 1885. By J. 
R. Srr.ineTon STerkEtT, with inscriptions mostly hitherto unpub- 
lished, and two new Maps by H. Kierrert. Published in 1888. 8vo. 
Pp. 448. Boards. $2.50. 

Vol. IV. (For 1885-86.) 1. The Theatre of Thoricus, Preliminary Report. By 
Water Mitter. 2. The Theatre of Thoricus, Supplementary 
Report. By Wiiu1am L. Cusnine. 3. On Greek Versification in 
Inscriptions. By Freperic D. ALLEN. 4. The Athenian Pnyx. 
By Joun M. Crow; with a Survey of the Pnyx, and Notes by 
JosEPpH THACHER CLARKE. 5. Notes in Attic Vocalism. By J. 
McKeen Lewis. Published in 1888. 8vo. Pp.277. Illustrated. 
Boards. $2.00. 

Vol. V. (For 1886-90.) 1. Excavations at the Theatre of Sikyon. By W. J. 
McMortry and M. L. Earute. 2. Discoveries in the Attic Deme 
of Ikaria. By C. D. Buck. 3. Greek Sculptured Crowns and 
Crown Inscriptions. By Grorce B. Hussry. 4. The Newly 
Discovered Head of Iris from the Frieze of the Parthenon. By 
CHARLES WALDsTEIN. 5. The Degrees of the Demotionidai. By 
F. B. Tarsetu. 6. Report on Excavations near Stamata in Attika. 
By C. Watpsrern and F. B. Tarseiy. 7. Discoveries at Anthe- 
don in 1889. By J. C. Rotrr, C. D. Buck, and F. B. Tarsetu, 
8. Discoveries at Thisbe in 1889. By J.C. Roure and F. B. Tar- 
BELL. 9. Discoveries in Plataia in 1889. By same. 10. An 
Inscribed Tombstone from Boiotia. By J. C. Rotre. 11. Dis- 
coveries at Plataia in 1890. By C. Watpstein, H.S. WasHINGTON 
and W. I. Hunt. 12. The Mantineian Reliefs. By CHARLEs 
WaLpsTEIN. 13. A Greek Fragment of the Edict of Diocletian 
from Plataia. By Professor THEopoR Mommsen. 14. Appen- 
dix. By A. C. Merriam. Published 1892. 8vo. Pp. 314. 
Boards. Illustrated. $2.50. 

Vol. VI. (For 1890-97.) 1. Papers supplementary to Vol. V. [a] Excava- 
tions in the Theatre at Sicyon in 1891. By Mortimer LamMson 
Eare. [b] Further Excavations in the Theatre at Sicyon in 1891. 
By Car.eton L. Brownson and Ciarence H. Youna. [c] Dis- 
coveries at Plataea in 1890; Votive Inscription. By R. B. Ricu- 
ARDSON. [d] Discoveries at Plataea in 1891: A Temple of Archaic 
Plan. By Henry S. Wasuineton. 2. Excavations and Dis- 
coveries at Eretria, 1891-1895. [a] Introductory Note. By 
CuHaARLES WALDSTEIN. Eretria: A Historical Sketch. By R. B. 
Ricwarpson. Inscriptions, 1891. By R. B. Ricnarpson. 
[d]) The Theatre, 1891: The Stage Building. By ANDREW Fossum. 
Cavea, Orchestra, and Underground Passage. By Carterton L. 


Papers of the School (continued 
Brownson. [e] Eretria: A Topographical Study. By Jonn 
Picxarp. [f] A Temple in Eretria (1894). By R. B. Ricnarpson. 
{g] The Theatre, 1894. By Epwarp Capps. [h] The Theatre, 1895. 
By T. W. Herrmance. [i] Fragment of a Dated Panathenaic 
Amphora. By T. W. Heermance. [k] The Gymnasium, 1895. 
By R. B. Ricuarpson. Inscriptions, 1895. By R. B. Ricn- 
ARDSON and T. W. HEERMANCE. 3. Excavations at Sparta, 1893. 
Reports. By CHarRLes WALDSTEIN and C.L.Meraper. 4. Exca- 
vations and Discoveries at the Argive Heraeum, 1892-1895. [a] 
Excavations in 1892. By Carteton L. Brownson. [6] Sculptures. 
By CuarLtes WaLpsTEIN. [c] A Head of Polycletan Style (1894) 
By Cuartes [d] Stamped Tiles. By R. B. Ricu- 
ARDSON. [e] Inscriptions. By J. R. WHEELER and R. B. Ricu- 
ARDSON. 5. Miscellaneous Papers. [a] The Relation of :~ 
Archaic Pediment-Reliefs of the Acropolis to Vase Paintin 
CarLETON L. Brownson. [b] The Frieze of the Choragic 
ment of Lysicrates at Athens. By Hersert F. De Cov. [ce] 
Dionysus Alyvars. By Jonn Picxarp. [d] A Sepulchral In- 
scription from Athens. Carey Pouanp. [e] A Torso 
from Daphne. By R. B. Ricnarpson. [f] A Sacrificial Calendar 
from the Epakria. By R.B.Ricnarpson. [g] The Chorus in the 
Later Greek Drama, with Reference to the Stage-Question. By 
Epwarp Capps. [hk] Grave-Monuments from Athens. By 
Tuomas Dwicut Goopett and T. W. Heermance. Published in 
1897. S8vo. Pp. viii, 446. Boards. Illustrated. $3.00 
oTse.—The Papers in Vols. V and VI had previously appeared in the American Journal 
of aan First Series, Vols. V-XI. 
Bulletins and Other Reports 


Bulletin I. Report of Professor W. W. Goodwin, Director of the School in 
1882-83. (1883.) $0.25. 
Bulletin II. Memoir of Professor Lewis R. Packard, Director of the School in 
1883-1884, with the Resolutions of the Committee and a Re- 
rt for 1883-1884 (1885). $0.25. 
Bulletin III. at the Heraion of Argos. By Dr. Coartes WaLD- 
STEIN. 8 Plates. (1892.) .00. 
Bulletin IV. Report of Professor John Williams White, Professor of the Greek 
anguage and Literature at the School in 1893-94. $0.25. 
Bulletin V. The First Twenty Years of the School at Athens. By Professor 
Tuomas Day Seymour. (1902.) Illustrated. With Appen- 
dix. $0.25. 
Preliminary Report of an Archaeological Journey made through Asia Minor dur- 
ing the Summer of 1884. By Dr. J. R.S.Srerrerr. $0.25. 


Annual Reports and Papers of the School 


Since 1897 these have been printed in the American Journal of Archaeology, 
ym Series, and (since 1909) the Bulletin of the Archaeological Institute 
erica. 


Publications of the American School of Classical Studies 


in Rome 


The Annual Reports and Papers of this School were published i in the American 
Journal of Archaeology, Second Series (1895-1908) and the Bulletin of the 
Archaeological Institute of America (1909-1912). 


Supplementary Papers of the School in Rome. 
Vol. I was published in 1905 and Vol. II in 1908. 
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Handbooks of Archaeology and Antiquities 


Edited by PERCY GARDNER and FRANCIS W. KELSEY 


GREEK ARCHITECTURE 
By ALLAN MARQUAND, Ph. D., L. H. D., Professor of Art and Archaeology in 
Princeton University. 
Professor Marquand, in this interesting and scholarly volume, passes from the materials 
of construction to the architectural forms and decorations of the buildings of Greece, and 
ly, to its monuments. Nearly four hundred illustrations assist the reader in a clear 
endivenndieg of the subject. Cloth, $2.26. 


GREEK SCULPTURE 

By : gene A. GARDNER, M. A., Professor of Archaeology in University College, 

London 

A comprehensive outline of our present knowledge of Greek sculpture, distinguishing 
the different schools and periods, and showing the development of each. This volume, 
fully illustrated, fills an important gap and is widely used as a textbook. Cloth, $2.50. 


GREEK CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY 

By A. H. J. GREENIDGE, M. A., Late Lecturer in Hertford College and Brasenose 

College, Oxford. 

Most authors in writing of Greek History emphasize the structure of the constitutions; 
Mr. Greenidge lays particular stress upon the workings of these constitutions. With 
this purpose ever in view, he treats of the development of Greek public law, distin- 
guishing the different types of states as they appear. Cloth, $1.50. 


ROMAN FESTIVALS 
By W. WARD FOWLER, M. A., Fellow and Sub-Rector of Lincoln College, Oxford. 
This book covers in a concise form almost all phases of the public worship of the Roman 
state, as well as certain ceremonies which, strictly speaking, lay outside that public 
worship. It will be found very useful to students of Roman literature and history as well 
as to students of anthropology and the history of religion. Cloth, $1.50. 


ROMAN PUBLIC LIFE 
oy A. H. J. GREENIDGE, Late Lecturer in Hertford College and Brasenose College, 


The, growth of the Roman constitution and its working during the developed Republie 
and the Principate is the subject which Mr. Greenidge here set for himself. All important 
aspects of public life, municipal and provincial, are treated so as to reveal the Veer 
genius of the Romans in connection with the chief problems of administration. C: $2.50. 


MONUMENTS OF CHRISTIAN ROME 

By ARTHUR L. FROTHINGHAM, Ph. D., Sometime Associate Director of the 

American School of Classical Studies in Rome, and formerly Professor of Archaeology 

and Ancient History in Princeton University. 

“The learned author reviews the monuments of Rome during the ten centuries from 
Constantine to the Renaissance. The plan of the volume is simple and admirable. The 
first part comprises a historical sketch; the second, a classification of the monuments.” 
—The Outlook. Cloth, $2.26. 


MONUMENTS OF THE EARLY CHURCH 

By WALTER LOWRIE, M. A., Late Fellow of the American School of Classical 

Studies in Rome, Rector of St. Paul’s Church, Rome. 

Nearly two hundred photographs and drawings of the most representative monumental 
remains of Christian antiquity, accompanied by detailed expositions, make this volume 
replete with interest for the general reader and at the same time useful as a handbook for 
the student of Christian archaeology in all its branches. Cloth, $1.60. 
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Macmillan Books on Archaeology and Antiquities 


THE EXCAVATIONS AT BABYLON 

By ROBERT KOLDEWEY. Translated by Agnes S. Johns. 

The digging here described has been carried out by the general adminis- 
trations of the Royal Museums in Berlin, Director-General His Excel- 
lency W. Bode, in conjunction with the Deutsche Orient-Gesellschaft, 
President His Excellency von Hollmann, under the patronage of H. M. 
the Emperor of Germany. 

The volume describes the work which has been accomplished from 1899 
up to the present time, and has been ably translated by Mrs. Johns, It 
contains over 250 illustrations, including eight in color, and a plan of the 
city of Babylon. Cloth, $6.00. 


Handbooks of Archaeology and Antiquities 
Edited by PERCY GARDNER and FRANCIS, W. KELSEY 


ATHENS AND ITS MONUMENTS 

By CHARLES HEALD WELLER of the University of Iowa. 

The interest of Athens is perennial, and the progress of research is con- 
stantly enlarging our knowledge. This book embodies the results of many 
years of study and of direct observation during different periods of resi- 
dence in Athens. It presents in concise and readable form a description 
of the ancient city in the light of the most recent investigations. It will 
enable the reader to obtain a bird’s-eye view of the most important sites 
and buildings known from the remains or from the Greek literature. 
Profusely illustrated with half-tones and line engravings. CJoth, $4.00. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF GREEK ART 

ame od GARDNER, Litt. D., Lincoln and Merton Professor of 

Classical Archaeology in the University of Oxford. 

Makes clear the artistic and psychological principles underlying Greek 
art, especially sculpture, which 1s treated as a characteristic manifestation 
of the Greek spirit, a development parallel to that of Greek literature and 
religion. While there are many handbooks of Greek archaeology, this 
volume holds a unique place. Illustrated, cloth, $2.25. 


GREEK ATHLETIC SPORTS AND FESTIVALS 

By E. NORMAN GARDINER, M. A., Sometime Classical Exhibi- 

tioner of Christ Church College, Oxford. 

With more than two hundred illustrations from contemporary art, and 
bright descriptive text, this work proves of equal interest to the general 
reader and to the student of the past. Many of the problems with which 
it deals—the place of physical training, games, athletics, in daily and 
national life—are found ' to be as real at the present time as they were in 
the far-off days of Greece. Cloth, $2.50. 


THE DESTRUCTION OF ANCIENT ROME 
By RODOLFO LANCIANI, D. C. L., Oxford; LL. D., Harvard; 
Professor of Ancient Topography in the University of Rome. 
Rome, the fate of her buildings and masterpieces of art, is the subject 
of this profusely illustrated volume. Professor Lanciani gives us vivid 
pictures of the Eternal City at the close of the different — of “Or 
loth, $1.50. 
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Archaeological Jnstitute of America 


FACSIMILE OF THE 


CODEX VENETUS MARCIANUS 474 OF 
ARISTOPHANES 


The photographic facsimile of this important MS. was 
undertaken jointly by the Archaeological Institute of America 
and the Society for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies, with 
the permission of the Government of His Majesty the King 
of Italy, and was issued in an edition of two hundred copies 
in 1902. The most of these have been sold. The price per 
copy of those that remain unsold is $35.00 in portfolio, and 
$36.75 bound in half-morocco. 

The Codex Venetus Marcianus CCCCLXXIV is one of the 
oldest and best sources of the text of Aristophanes. It was 
written at the beginning of the twelfth century, contains 
seven plays and is superior to all other manuscripts of this 
author in the number and quality of the scholia with which its 
margins are filled. It is indeed especially on account of the 
scholia that a reproduction was called for; for while the scholia 
of' the Ravennas, though less valuable, have been edited in 
full, those of Venetus, which are of prime importance for 
the criticism of Aristophanes, have never been adequately 
published. 

The plates, 344 in number, were executed by the collotype 
process by the Oxford University Press from negatives taken 
by Signor Bertani of Venice. A full palaeographical intro- 
duction by Mr. T. W. Allen, Fellow of Queen’s College, Ox- 
ford, is prefixed to the facsimile. 

Correspondence should be addressed to 

THE GENERAL SECRETARY, 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF AMERICA, 
THe OcTAGON WasuineTon, D. C. 
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